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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES. | 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & ‘Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Taks, 
2" Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. a3 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY ” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 
LINING BRONZE, 


At Very Low Prices. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 
Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 
Lye Brushes, Mallets, &e. 


Rk. 8S. MENAMIN, | 


AGENT FOR 
C. POTTER Jr., & CO.’S JMB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.“S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. | 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W. 0. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


PRESSES. | 








NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., | 


BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


t=” Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
No. 515 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BARGAIN COLUMN 


or 


Printing Material, 


FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


515 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


GERMAN TYPE FOR SALE. 


We have now on hand, and for sale, several fonts of German type 
(Johnson’s). 
little. 


They are in excellent condition, having been used but 
Also, several fonts of German Job Type. The following are 


specimens of some of the fonts: 


BOURGEOIS. 
To Printers.— For Sale—About 326 pounds of German 
ourgeois Type (Jobnson’s), at a bargain. Apply to MR. 
. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
BREVIER. 

Lo Printers.—For Sale—About 162 pounds of German 
Brevier Type, (Sohnson’s) at a bargain. Apply to RM. S. 
Menamin, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


B 
S 
~ 


NONPAREIL. 


To Printers.—For Sale—113 ponnds of German Nonpareil Tope (Johnson's) 
ata bargain. Apply to R. S. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Second-hand Body Type. 


| YEARL.—ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS OF PEARL, 
with Italic; mostly tabular matter. 

Ja pete ge po et HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR 
tN pounds of Nonpareil, with italic, in good order; a newspaper 
font, with all the sorts for advertising. 

’ INION.—FIFTY-ONE POUNDS OF MINION, WITH ITALIC, 
1V1L in excellent order. 

IMALL PICA.—ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE POUNDS OF 
kh Johnson’s Small Pica, No. 8, used only for stereotyping; in very 


3 
good order. 


MALL PICA.—THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX POUNDS 
\ of Johnson's Light Face Small Pica, No. 9; used only for stereo- 
typing, and in very good order. 


Job Type. 


| Jj\OR SALE CHEAP—A LARGE QUANTITY OF JOB TYPE, IN 


good condition. 





PATENT 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK, AND JOB GALLEYS, 
_ cian exnnthAn” OFFICE. 


Cut of Patent Brass-lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed 
Jrom side-frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR BARGAIN PAGE. 


SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 


Two Adams Book Presses, in perfect order; size of platens, 26x40; with cone pulley wheels and overhead cones 
and hangers ; price, $2,200, and $2,000, respectively. 


One Super-royal Adams Press, in good order, boxed and shipped, $900 
One first-class Potter Press, old style, 34x52, in good order, : 1,800 
One Medium old style Potter Cylinder Press, in good order, 7 1,000 
One No. 4 Potter Newspaper and Job Press, 32x48, with steam fixtures, nearly new, 1,200 
One first-class Taylor Drum Cylinder Press, 31x46, two rollers, in complete order, 2,400 


One No. 5 Hoe Washington Hand Press, in good order. 

Super-royal Hoe Hand Press, 224¢x28, as good as new. 

One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press. 

One Card and Billhead Ruggles Press, fitted for steam. 

One Eighth-medium Nonpareil Card and Billhead Press, in good order. 
One Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 6x10, in good order. 

One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 


Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 


BOOKBINODERS’ MACHINERY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


G.H. SANBORN & CO., New York. and W. O. HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Furnished at short notice. 


sce 


BOOKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam ; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 
One Ribbon Paging Machine, $100. 

One pair Shears for cutting binders’ boards. Cheap. 

Four Standing Presses, from $50 upwards. 


Plow and Press. 





R. S. MENAMIN, Editor. 


VOL. V. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The PRiInTERs’ CrRcULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


tint arkhashuseake awe eataaveaereunbeora’ $20 00 
“ Half Page 2 
“ Quarter Page 
* Line 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Phila. 





{ Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


TROUBLES OF TYPOGRAPHERS—EARLY 
PRINTERS OF AMERICA. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


The art of printing enjoys the proud pre-eminence of 
being the very topmost crest of the ever-advancing wave of 
progress. There is dignity in the position, but there is also 
danger. It is true that it catches the light and sparkles 
and gleams amid the darkness, which is all very glorious ; 
but it also catches the first blow, and its devotees have to 
bear the consequences. 

In that ceaseless conflict where we see 

‘** Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne,” 
the foremost thought of the rolling years must find ex- 
pression—oppressed peoples call aloud for freedom, tyranny 
is assaulted, vice rebuked ; but all these protests and latent 


rebellions may be working silently among a community | 
sheltered by their formless, nameless shape, until the | 


thought finds expression through printer's ink, and at 
once assumes a tangible form. 


and is accordingly fined, imprisoned, or hung, as best suits 
the circumstances. If it was the printer's hand that plucked 
the apple from the tree of knowledge, he has most cer- 
tainly suffered for his boldness ever since. 


Before the art had even an existence, poor Gutenberg | 


was immersed in law and plunged in poverty as the victim 


ence doubted and his character defamed on the mere 
suspicion of being the inventor. Fust unluckily printed a 
political poster, and in consequence his workmen became 


SEPTEMBER, 1870. _ 





Then the unlucky artist | 
is instantly treated as the head and front of the offending, | 
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FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 
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NO. 7. 





| fugitives on the face of the earth, carrying the knowledge 


of their black art from city to city, and spreading it to the 
confusion of princes and potentates. Without local habi- 
tation or a name, strange, uncouth books appear for a cen- 
tury or so, now here, now there, as if the unlucky printers 
were the wandering victims of every chance and change of 
war and politics. Bibliopoles now wage wordy war over 
priceless relics to which the printer dared not set his 
name. Anonymous “ Elzevirs,” without title, date, or 
signature, became weapons for the armies of liberty. Es- 
tienne abandons home and name to save his life; and 
English printers hide in nooks and corners under feigned 
cognomens. 

Even in America, peopled by fugitives from oppression, 
with a government inspired by the spirit of modern popu- 
lar freedom, the printers are straightway the victims of 
every species of calamity; and in the very first introduc- 
tion, we find them involved in troubles from law, lucre, 
and love. 

The history of the first press opens with sorrow; the 
Rey. Jesse Glover, through whose exertions it had been 
secured, and who contributed largely to the purchase, 
died upon his voyage to the New World; and we find his 
heirs afterwards suing their mother’s second husband, 
their step-father, fur the possession of the press, which 
was regarded as Glover's personal property, although 
worked for and subject to the authority of the College of 
Cambridge, the president of which was censor of the press 
and responsible for all publications, until licensers were 
appointed by law in 1662, the press never being enfran- 
chised in Massachusetts until as late as 1755. 

Glover’s press was put into working condition in 1639 by 


| Stephen Daye, who began his labors with the publication 


bearing the ominous title ‘‘The Freeman’s Oath.” Land 
was voted to Daye by the Government, some of which land 
he mortgages next year for “a cow, a calf, and a heifer ;” 


| next year finds him in prison on some unstated charge, and 
of his uncompleted idea, and Koster has had his very exist- | 


released on a bond for £100. That this unfortunate typo 
relinquished the responsibility of managing this press in 
1648, and became foreman for his successor, Samuel Green, 
is not astonishing, if we judge of his prosperity by the fact 
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that we find him in 1656 suing for £100 of unpaid wages, 
and petitioning, after sixteen years, for a confirmation of 
the original grant of land, on account of the services “ for 
which he had never yet any considerable satisfaction ;’’ and 
he dies two years afterwards. 

How Green (the second printer in the United States) fared 
in money matters we do not know, excepting that ‘three 
hundred acres of land, wherever it could be found,” was 
granted to him “for his encouragement,” in 1658; and this 
same land seems never to have been “found” until 1667, 
when it is recorded that three hundred acres of land was 
‘layed out to Ensign Samuel Green, of Cambridge, printer, 
in the wilderness on the north of Merrimacht River.” Two 
small ponds border this land, and we can only trust that the 
printer’s nineteen children did not get the ague. One of 
these children was pilioried into an unenviable notoriety 
with her father’s assistant. Marmaduke Johnson, an Eng- 
lish printer, sent over to Massachusetts to assist Green in 
printing Eliot’s Indian Bible, was indicted in 1662 for 
‘alluring the daughter of Samuel Green, printer, and draw- 
ing away her affection, without consent of her father,” this 
being a direct breach of a law of the colony. Johnson was 
convicted and fined five pounds, and ordered “to go home’ 
to his wife in England, under a further penalty of twenty 
pounds. Johnson seems to have had more than the usual 
share of ill-luck, for he was in the same year mulcted £21 of 
his salary because “ he hath proued uery idle and nought ;” 
and in the same court Johnson was fined another £20 for 
threatening the life of any man who should pay addresses 
to Green’s daughter. Why Johnson did not go home to his 
wife is not jmentioned, but the next year the Corporation 
decide that “as he hath carried himself Indifferently well, 
* * * if there be occasion further to Imploy him, It were 
much better to contract with him to print by the sheet than 
by allowing him standing wages.” This reprobate must 
have continued “ indifferently well,’ and been by some 
means freed from his English wife, for he married Ruth 
Cane, of Cambridge, in 1670, and died ‘‘ poor and indolent” 
five years afterwards. 

Hezekiah Usher, the bookseller who undertook the pub- 
lication of the Indian Bible, seems to have had his share of 
the ills of the craft; a sorry time must he have had with 
his workman Johnson, who absented himself for a good 
half-year from his work, and went about making love and 
threatening his rivals ; but, besides this, the worthy man was 
himself, in 1692, accused of witchcraft and confined in the 
common prison. But being most respectable and of general 
good character, he was allowed to escape and secrete him- 
self in the house of a friend until the delusion abated or 
found another victim; and so, between love and magic, 
Eliot’s Indian Bible saw the light amid much difficulty. If 
love brought sorrow and disgrace among the multitu- 
dinous offspring of Samuel Green, it also brought honor 
and repute, for his son Samuel, who also printed at Cam- 
bridge, was especially fortunate in his marriage. The 
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merits of this Mrs. Green so impressed John Dunton, an 
English bookseller who visited Boston in 1686, that he 
elaborately eulogized her in a book published in 1705, as 
“The Picture of the Best of Wives.” 

The art of printing, true to its representative function, soon 
came into immediate relation with the two great problems of 
American society—the Indian and the negro! But just in 
the points where it would seem destined to come to grief, 
events consistent in their very inconsistency seemed to be 
especially fortunate, for an Indian boy, taught at the 
charity school of Cambridge to read and write English, 
was apprenticed in 1659 to Samuel Green, and forthwith 
became a worthy member of society, under the name of 
James the Printer, or James Printer. He rendered such 
effectual aid upon the Indian Bible, that, in the language of 
John Eliot, ““‘we have but one man, viz., the Indian 
Printer, that is able to compose the Sheets and correct the 
Press with understanding ;”’ and the Psalter of 1709, in the 
Indian and English languages, bears the imprint, ‘‘ Printed 
by B. Green and J. Printer for the Honorable Company 
for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Indians in 
New England.” James seems to have conducted himself 
as a good citizen and industrious workman, only evincing 
his native characteristics once by secretly stealing off to 


join King Philip; but, as the war ended disastrously, James 


conformed to the condition of the amnesty proclamation of 
1676, and exchanged his new title of James the Apostate for 
the more worthy one of James the Printer, and returned 
zealously to his work. 

The negro appears first in an American printing-office 
under direction of Thomas Fleet, who fled to this country 
for refuge from the rage of an insensate mob. When the 
silly Sacheverel, followed by an irrational throng, tra- 
versed London streets, proclaiming the revival of a dead 
cause, Fleet had boldly defied the popular fanaticism by 
displaying signs of derision instead of garlands of applause, 
and the mob, sorely in want of a stimulant to enthusiasm, 
hunted him with such zeal that he had to hide for safety, 
and set sail for America at the first opportunity. The 
Stuart cause was dead, and wiser heads than Sacheverel’s 
could not revivify it; yet the fanaticism of the hour sped 
the poor printer over the sea to Boston, where he estab- 
lished a printing-house with the sign of the “ Heart and 
Crown,” in which his sons afterwards also printed accept- 
ably, changing the obnoxious crown into a Bible. Fleet 
owned several negroes, one of whom he taught not only to 
work the press but to set type. He found special profit in 
printing small books for children, and popular ballads ; and 
these little books were rendered more attractive by the 
wood engravings cut for them by this negro artist. Cesar 
and Pompey, the sons of this negro, born in Fleet’s house, 
also became printers, and remained in the office of their 
master’s sons. 

The first firmly established newspaper in North America 
appeared in 1704, but full fourteen years before that date 


























one umber of : a newspaper had ween published in Dou, 
which was instantly suppressed by the authorities. To 
the publisher, Richard Harris, an Englishman “‘ with a deal 
of mercury in his natural temper,” this was no new expe- 
rience, for he had at home, in England, been fined for sell- 
ing a Protestant petition in King Charles’s reign, and is 
believed to have fallen into trouble for printing a book with 
the dangerous title of “‘ English Liberties ;” besides this, “‘ he 
was once set in the pillory, but his wife (like a kind Rib) 
stood by him to defend her husband against the mob.’’ 
Still merry in the midst of difficulties, Ben Harris main- 
tained his jollity, and after a few years, with the mercury 
of his disposition still undiminished, returned again to Eng- 
land to try to better the luck that had not befriended him 
on either continent. 

Boston seems to have entered early upon that peculiar 
“réle that has been her distinguishing trait in modern times. 
The first attempt in this line was made under the guidance 
of James Franklin, an older brother of Benjamin, who, in 
1721, established a periodical which he made the organ of 
a company of literary gentlemen who seem to have formed 
“a mutual union of total dissent.” It was intended, after 
the manner of its great successor, the Dial, to show the 
world generally the time of day by assaulting all estab- 
lished beliefs and conventional manners and customs. The 
objects of attack that the Cowrant struck currently were, of 
course, the Government, the preachers, and lastly, inocu- 
lation. The aged minister, Increase Mather, publicly pro- 
tested against the iniquity of the “vile Cowrant,”’ and 
warned its supporters against “‘ being Partakers in other 
Men’s sins.” James Franklin was put in jail for a month, 
and forbidden “ to print or publish the Courant or any Pam- 
phlet or Paper of the like Nature except it be first super- 
vised ;” and he was finally obliged to end a stormy career 
in Boston, by following the example of his more distin- 
guished brother Benjamin, and abandoning that city for a 
more liberal locality. 

In Pennsylvania, also, printing bezan in tribulation. 
William Bradford had been apprenticed in London to an 
intimate friend of George Fox, and had espoused his prin- 
ciples. He was among the very first emigrants that arrived 
in 1682, before the first house was built in Philadelphia, 
and set up a press probably at Burlington, or perhaps at 
Chester. In 1689 he lived in Philadelphia, and became 
soon (1692) embroiled in a religious feud by publishing a 
pamphlet written by George Keith, a Scotch Quaker, who 
had been condemned by the Friends of Philadelphia. 
Keith, forbidden to speak, printed his own defence, and the 
printer was arrested, imprisoned, and his form seized, 
After a lingering trial and imprisonment, embittered with 
all the feeling of sectarianism, the locked-up form was ex- 
amined as evidence, and a justice or juror, in the endeavor 
to lift it into a position where it could be conveniently read, 
tipped it over, and the unfortunate Bradford’s case was at 
length concluded by the mishap of “pieing his form.” 
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Bradford receiving an invitation to » enttie in New York, 
retreated thither. 

Samuel Keimer, a printer, also gave great offence to the 
Quakers, and the monthly meeting of September, 1723, 
published an advertisement explaining that although he 
had published “a parable,” in which he had used such “a 
stile and language, as that perhaps he may be deemed, 
where he is not known, to be one of the people called 
Quakers: This may, therefore, certifie, that said Samuel 
Keimer is not one of the said People,” ete. Franklin, who 
was a journeyman of Keimer’s, déscribed him as a French 
convulsionist or Jansenist. 

Keimer was unsuccessful in Philadelphia, and went to 
Barbadoes and published the Barbadoes Gazette, where his 
ill-fortune continued to attend him, according to his own 
published lamentation, viz. : 

What a Pity it is that some modern Bravadoes, 
Who dub themselves Gentlemen here in Barbadoes, 


Should Time after Time, run in Debt to their Printer, 
And care not mn pay mn in saw or Winter! 
* * 
In Penn's Wooden enue Type feels no Disaster, 
Their Printer is rich, and is made their Post Master ; 
His Father, a Printer, is paid for his work, 
And wallows in Plenty, Just now in New York. 
* * * * - 
In Maryland’s Province, as well as Virginia, 
To Justice and Honour, I am, sirs, to win ye, 
Their Printer, I'm sure can make it appear, 
Each Province allows two Hundred a year. 


Parks, the lucky typo of Virginia, so envied by Keimer 
for possessing Swift's ideal income of “‘ two hundred pounds 
a year,” was sheltered by government patronage from many 
of the ordinary ills of the craft; yet his fortunes were en- 
dangered by that last, worst foe of the typographer, that 
fell Briarus of the profession that seems ever lurking in 
ambush to clutch the unwary printer in his manifold grasp 
—the libel suit. A man convicted of sheep-stealing at Wil- 
liamsburg had retired into obscurity and the backwoods to 
reappear after many years prosperous and respectable as a 
member of the House of Burgesses. For reviving the re- 
collection of this gentleman’s peccadillo after forty years 
of oblivion, the printer was brought to trial; but as the 
proofs of the truth of the charge were, by special favor, 
received as a sufficient defence, the fortunate Parks tri- 
umphed, and the Virginian legislator again found refuge in 
private life. 

“’'Twere long to tell and hard to trace” the history of 
the disasters that attended the establishment of printing 
throughout the vast extent of our domain; and almost 
every reader bears in his own remembrance the story of 
some of the pioneer presses of the West, that removed from 
place to place like harbingers of the wonderful harvest that 
was to follow them—rude, lumbering machines seemingly 
instinct with the desire to plant civilization upon the “ far 
frontier,’ which by their own efforts was ever moving be- 
fore them, and calling upon them to follow, despite all 
dangers, and accomplish their appointed work. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress.) 


A DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY 
AND 
ITS ACCESSORY ARTS. 


NUMBER VI. 





Engraving.—Engraving was practiced at a very early | 


age by the Egyptians, who used wooden stamps, marked 
with hieroglyphics, for the purpose of marking their bricks. 
It is first mentioned B.C. 1491, by Moses (Exodus xxviii 9), 
who was commanded to take two onyx stones and grave 
on them the names of the children of Israel. 


Europe dates from the fifteenth century. Mezzotint engra- 


Its revival in | 


| 
| 


ving was invented by Col. von Siegen about 1643 ; engraving | 


in imitation of 
and aquatint engra- 


in colors by J. C. Le Blond, about 1725; 
pencil by Gilles des Marteaux, in 1756 ; 
ving by Le Prince, about 1762. 
chalcography, is said to have been practiced in Germany 
about 1450. Some early plates by Albert Durer, dated 1515, 
1516, are believed to be impressions from steel plates. This 


metal, however, was very seldom employed by engravers, | 


only one specimen, executed by Mr. J. I. Smith, in 1805, 
being known until 1818, when Mr. C. Warren exhibited an_ 
impression from a soft steel plate to the Society of Arts. 
Engraving on wood is said to have been practiced by the 
Chinese as early as B.C. 1120. The precise date of its in- 
troduction into Europe is unknown.. Some authorities 
state that a series of wood-cuts, illustrative of the career 
of Alexander the Great, was engraved by the two Cunio, in 
1285. This story is, however, rather doubtful; and perhaps 
the origin of the art may be traced to'the wooden blocks 
used by notaries for stamping monograms in the thirteenth 
century, and to the engraved playing-cards which appeared 
in France about 1340. The earliest wood-cut in existence 
represents St. Christopher with the infant Saviour, and is 
dated 1423. 
1430; but the art was not brought to great perfection till 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. Albert Durer 
(1471—1528); Lucas, of Leyden (1494—1533); Holbein, 
whose Dance of Death appeared at Lyons in 1538; Gerard 
Audran (1640—1703); Woollet (1735—1785); Thomas Be- 
wick (1753—1828); Nesbit, born in 1775; and Harvey, born 
in 1796, rank foremost among the old school of engravers ; 
-but the modern school, stimulated and encouraged by the 
growing taste of the public for finely illustrated books and 
periodicals, may be said to have completely surpassed all 
their predecessors. We cannot devote space sufficient to 
describe these various processes in full, but the following 
particulars may be useful. The letter-press printer should 
learn to hold and to use the graver and scorper, in order 
that he may be able to cut a simple block ; take away lines 
that are superfluous ; or alter a jobbing letter or two on an 
emergency. A few hours’ practice will enable him to do 
these with ease and expedition. Wood-engraving and 
plate-engraving differ in the following particulars. In 
wood-engraving all the lines and work are left standing 
in relief; this is accomplished by cutting away the ground 
on both sides of every line, so that in outlining a wood-block 
two cuts with the graver complete a line; in cavity engra- 


Engraving on copper, or | 





Many block books exist of about the year | 


| 





ving, such as copper-plate work, the reverse is the order of 
things, for there the black line is cut away and the ground 
left untouched—the actual engraving, with respect to lines, 
being done with one cut of the graver; but of course it has 
to be touched up where required, the same as a wood-cut 
has occasionally to be treated. Blocks which have the subject 
either drawn or transferred on them should be perfectly 
type high; but if there be any variation, it is much better 
that it should be under than over, because the block can be 
more readily underlaid to bring it up to the right height 
than it can be brought down. Place the block upon the 
pad (g. v.), which must rest upon a work bench sufficiently 
high that, when the left hand is holding the block and the 
right hand is cutting it, both elbows should be nearly on a 
level with the shoulders. Place the graver (g. v.) in the 
right hand, with the handle fair against the bottom joint of 

the little finger, and the hand closed so as to grasp the | 
handle; the blade of the graver must rest against the 
extended thumb in such a manner that the blade can 
slip easily to and fro, and yet act as a guide to the point of 
the tool ; before commencing to work it is as well to prac- 
tice holding and gliding the tool a few times; next proceed 
to cut a straight line, holding the tool very nearly parallel 
with the face of the block, being careful not to slip the tool 
through any of the black lines or work; take but one 
journey, however large the block may be, until you arrive 
at a bar, at which go boldly up to, but not into, or the 
engraving may be seriously damaged. When curved or 
irregular shaped lines have to be engraved, the right hand 
and tool, when in position, should not be allowed to move, 
but the block on the pad must be moved to the point of the 
tool by the left hand. If, for instance, a waved line were to 
be cut, the tool would have to be held steady and the block 
pushed up to it and waved to the desired pattern. The rea- 
son why a piece is sliced off the underside of the handle of | 
the graver, is to allow the tool to work in the centre of a 
large block, to prevent the point of the tool digging into the 
block instead of sliding and cutting at the same time. The 
wood-block being cut in rounds or slices, instead of planks, 
out of the tree, it is necessary, when large blocks are 
required, to have them made in sections and screwed or 
bolted together; the latter mode, although more expensive, 
is far superior, which any letter-press printer can verify, as 
they are not so apt to warp or dissever. In cutting, the 
wood leaves the tool in a crisp, pleasant way, owing to the 
block being prepared the end-way of the grain. Beginners 
can hardly work too slowly or too deliberately at first, 
as by carefulness in this particular many self-taught have 
become first-rate engravers, while others, with the superior 
advantage of good masters, have never reached above 
mediocrity. Hold the block in the left hand in such a 
manner that the hand be kept below the surface of the 
block, as the tool is apt to slip over the block and stick into 
any opposing surface which it meets; so that should the 
left hand be above the surface of the block some pain and 
inconvenience may arise. Scorpers (qg. v.) are made both 
flat and round; the latter, however, are principally used in 
wood engraving, and are in sets of different widths, by 
which arrangement the space of blank wood between the 
lines, after outlining, may be taken away, in many instances, 
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at once, by adapting the use of the scorper to the width of | 


whites between the lines. The scorper has to be held in the | 
right hand in the same way as a graver, but has to be 

elevated, so that the tool may be slightly angular with the 

block, instead of nearly parallel, as recommended with 

respect to the graver, and instead of moving the block it 

must be fairly held in position until a change of position is 

necessary. If a straight gutter has to be cut away, the 

process will be as follows: Place the block, if a small one, 

in the centre of the pad, and commence cutting away at | 
the extreme left-hand side of the block, working from where | 
you commenced. Bring the tool gradually back to the 
extreme right, cutting or chipping only a small piece of 
wood away atatime. This is the only practicable method 
of working, for whereas the graver works from right to 
left, the scorper works reversely ; the graver cuts a clear 
line right away through ; the scorper chips a little bit at a | 
time with a backward movement. In clearing away the | 
superfluous wood around the edges adopt the same principle ; 
cut from the work, finishing at the edge of the block. Where | 
large open spaces have to be cut away, the scorper should | 
take a channel the full length of such space from end to end, 
then begin again close at the side of the first channel, and 
produce another, and so on till the whole has been gone 
over ; then, with the flat scorper, go over the rough ground, 
and smooth to a sightly appearance. The flat scorper is 
used to lower the surface of different parts of a block—the 
edges of skies, for instance,—as flat impressions would 


| coating of gum to the stone. 


from a small engraving, good impressions may be obtained 
with little trouble on dry India paper, with about six thick- 
nesses of the same paper laid over it, and pulled without 
the tympan; if proofs are wanted from large ones it will 
be found advantageous to put the India paper for a few 
moments into the middle of a heap of damp paper. Further 
particulars concerning wood-cuts and printing them will 
be found under the title of Presswork (g. 0.) Engraving 
on stone is much in use for presentations of jewelry, fur- 
niture, maps, plans, and architectural drawings. Choose 
a stone free from veins, chalk marks, or any superficial 
inaccuracies; place it horizontally on a table, and cover it 
with a very thin solution of gum and acid, a little coloring 
matter being mixed with it, to enable the artist to clearly 
see the progress he makes ; this coating effectually preserves 
the stone from imbibing greasy substances; nevertheless, 
the smallest possible quantity of the solution must only be 
applied, or the point will not readily penetrate through the 
To engrave on stone, it will be 
necessary to obtain a fine point or a diamond—a needle 
point, fixed in a handle and held like a pencil and used tu 
scratch the subject inte the stone, which is a different pro- 


| cedure to plate-engraving or etching. The engraver should 


probably give the appcarance of dots at the ends of the | 
lines, or not allow of so graduated a tinting—going off, as | 


it were, to nothing. It is also used where light effects are 
wished for in certain parts of a block, and the engraver has 
not sufficient confidence in the pressman’s artistic capabili- 
ties; but this is not advisable, except in very exceptional 
cases. When a wood-cut left on the press all night has 
become warped, lay it upon its face on the imposing stone, 
with a few thicknesses of damp paper underneath it, and 
place over it a planer, flat side downwards, with a weight 
upon it; in the course of a few hours the block will be 
restored to its original flatness. This plan is preferable to 
steeping the block in water, as the steeping swells the lines 
of the engraving, and, consequently, affects the impression. 


| 


To preserve the original effect of the cut as it came from | 


the hands of the artist, the block should never be wet with 
water; and when it has been worked in a form with types 
it should be taken out before the form is washed. To 
prevent warping during the dinner hour or night, turn the 
tympan down upon the form, run the carriage in, and pull- 
ing the bar handle home, fasten it so that it will remain in 
this position during the interim. A fine engraving on wood 
should never be brushed over with ley; the best method is 
to wipe the ink off with a fine sponge, dampened with 
spirits of turpentine ; and, if it gets foul at working, clean 
it with a soft brush and spirits of turpentine ; then wipe 
the surface dry and pull two or three impressions on dry 
waste paper. Spirits of turpentine take off the ink quicker, 
and affect the wood less than any other article. 


The | 


facility with which the block is again brought into a working | 


state more than compensates for the trifling additional 
expense incurred. When a few proofs only are wanted 





have at hand a hare’s foot, to brush away the dust scratched 
out of the stone, as by blowing away with the mouth risk 
is incurred by spittle-spray. It is unnecessary to make 
deep scratches to produce a firm and clear line ; a light and 
clear line of uniform depth should be maintained throughout. 
When the engraving is done, rub oil into the lines made by 
the etching point, and let it stand an hour; wipe off the 
superfluous oil and wash off the gum; the stone will then 
be ready for work. No moisture must, on any account, be 
suffered to touch the stone during the etching process. 
Proofs may be taken during the progress of the engraving 
for the artist’s guidance; but, before recommencing, re- 
cover the stone with the colored preparation, and treat as 
before mentioned. To make any alterations, remove by 
pumice stone, and pass over a solution of acid; then make 
the alteration. The printing of engravings from stone is 
executed as follows: After the engraving is prepared, 
wash the stone with a damp rag, then put a few drops of 
turpentine upon the inking slab, and, with the rubber, mix 
the ink and turps; after which, rub the stone well with 
the inky turps, acting in place of a roller for inking the 
subject; then with a second clean, damp cloth wipe the 
stone over till clean; then lay on the paper, on which 
place a thin, clean backing-sheet; next, a fine printer's 
blanket; then a thin mill-board; lastly, put down the 
tympan, and pull through the lithographic press; the 
operation is then completed. The rubber is made by get- 
ting a block of wood, about 314 inches by 5 inches, and 
about 3 inches thick; this is covered with a few alter- 
nate layers of coarse blanketing and fine flannel, letting the 
last and outside layer, which is used next the stone, be the 
finest. 

Etching.—‘Sce Lithography. 

ee on Copper and Steel.—Sce Printing—Copper- 
plate. 

Errata.—Errors which have escaped both the author and 
the printer's reader, generally printed in small type, some- 
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times being placed at the end and sometimes at the begin- 
ning of the book. As they are signs of carelessness some- 
where, the errata should never be prominent. Such errors 
are generally the fault of the author, who does not take | 
the trouble to write out his copy legibly ; and when he has 
a proof sent to him for correction, passes over what he 
ought to notice. 

Even.—See Make Even. 

Even Headline.—The headline of an even page; the | 
compositor, in setting it, placing the folio at the near end | 
of the stick. 

Even Page.—A page whose foliv consists of some even | 
number. It always stands at the left hand on opening a | 
book. 

Exclamation (Sign of).—Sce Admiration (Sign of). 

Extended Letters.—Letters which have a broader face 
than is proportionate to their height. 


F. 

Face of the Letter.—The surface of the letter-extremity | 
of the type. 

Face of the Page.—The upper side of the page, from 
which the impression is taken. 

Falling Out.—A term generally applied to a page, a 
quarter, or a whole form, which drops away from the 
chase, through the shrinking of the furniture and quoins. 
This accident can hardly occur without gross carelessness, 
if metal furniture and iron sidesticks are used. 

Fanning Out.—A term used in the warehouse in counting 
work. By taking hold of the right-hand lower corner of | 
the paper between the forefinger and the thumb, and by a 
peculiar turn of the wrist (spreading out the upper part of | 
the paper somewhat in the resemblance of a fan), the sheets 
can be counted with the greatest facility. 

Fat.—Advantage easily attained. With compositors, 
light, open matter, and short or blank pages. With press- 
men, light forms, wood-cuts, and short numbers, for which 
a full token is charged. 

Fat-face Letter.—Letter with a broad face and thick 
stem. 

Feet of a Press.—That part of the press in contact with 
the floor. 


First Form.—The form upon which the white paper is 
printed. | 
First Page.—-The commencement of a book, or the first | 
page of a sheet or signature. 


First Proof.—A proof pulled immediately after matter 
is composed, for the purpose of comparing it with the 
copy and for the detection of literal errors. It may either 
be pulled on galleys or after the matter is made up into 
pages and imposed. 

Floor Pi.—Types which have been dropped upon the 
floor during the operations of composition or distribution. | 
A careful compositor will pick up each type as he drops it, | 
and thus prevent its being injured by being trodden upon. 
It is the duty of the person sweeping the composing-room, 
before watering it, to pick up the floor pi in each frame | 
separately, and place it, wrapped in paper, in the thick-space | 


| sheets from a printing machine. 


box of the case in use by the compositor occupying that 
frame, who should clear it away every morning before 


| commencing work. Types picked up around the imposing- 


stone and other parts of the room are called “ House Pi,” 
and should be cleared away at once, either by the quoin- 
drawer overseer, or by the compositors generally, in turns. 

Flowers.—Ornaments for making borders to jobs, cards, 
pages, and wrappers, and for embellishing chapter headings, 
or forming tail-pieces to books. It is a type-founder’s 
phrase for what printers usually term Borders. In the 
early days of the typographic art borders were chiefly 
composed of floral designs; whereas at the present time 
they assume a variety of shapes, some of which are truly 


| artistic. 


Fly.—A man or boy who takes off the sheet from the 
tympan as the pressman turns it up. This is seldom the 


| Case now, as, when great expedition is required, the form is 
| usually laid on a machine. 


Flyers.—An invention for taking off or delivering the 
Acting automatically, 
they supersede the necessity of one or more “ takers-off.”’ 


| The paper, coming over the tapes, running round the small 
| set of upper wheels, falls down to the lower set of wheels, 


but in front of the flyers, which form a kind of great comb. 
The latter work on a rod axis, and alternately assume a 
perpendicular and horizontal situation. The sheets cling 
to the flyers while they are in the process of falling, and 
when they are horizontal they are laid regularly in a heap 
ready to be taken away. Nearly all the superior class of 
machines are now furnished with flyers, as they effect such 
an important saving of labor. ‘ 


Fly-leaf.—A blank leaf worked with any single printed 


leaf. The second or back leaf of an 8vo or 4to circular.: 


When single-page circulars are given to the pressman to 
work, it is usual for him to ask if it is to be “ fly-leaf”’ or 
“single.” 

Fly-sheet.—A description of hand-bill or two or four-page 
tract. In some small towns, where it will not pay to work 
a late edition of a newspaper, a slip is printed with the 
latest intelligence and issued as a fly-leaf or extra. 

Fly the Frisket.—To turn down the frisket and tympan 
by the same motion. This should always be done, as it 
saves time, on ordinary work; but not when very superior 


| heavy or dry paper is used. 


Folder.—A narrow slip of bevelled ivory or bone, which 


| the bookfolder draws along each fold of a sheet to compress 
it. 


It is also used as a paper-knife. 


Folding.—Doubling the printed sheets so that the pages 
fall consecutively, and exactly opposite to each other, pre- 


| paratory to binding. 


Folding Machine.—In order to perform the operation 


| of folding sheets, either of books or newspapers, machinery 


is now specially manufactured which completely supersedes 
manual labor. The sheets are fed in as in a printing ma- 
chine, and are delivered, folded, at the bottom. Inthe use 


| of a newspaper folding machine at least three-fourths of the 


expense of hand-folding is saved, and the work is done at 
the same time in a very superior manner. Several folding 
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machines are now in use, requiring the services of only a 
single operator to fold in any desired form from 2,500 to 
3,500 sheets per hour. They are always reliable, and 
ready to operate, entirely avoiding the annoyances or 
inconveniences arising from sickness, scarcity of help, &c., 


which are inseparably connected with the old system of | 


folding by hand. The sheets are improved in appearance 
by passing through the machine. 

Folio.—The running number of the pages of a work. 
When there is no running title, the folio is placed in the 


centre of the head-line; when there is a running title, at | 


the outside corner—the even folio on the left, the odd on 


tory matter, usually have separate folios inserted in Roman 
lower-case numerals. 

Folio Page.—A page which occupies the half of a full 
sheet of paper, as Post-folio, Demy-folio, &c. Two pages 
of folio are imposed together as one form, four pages being 


are more frequently imposed as four-page forms, and 
printed on Double-post and Double-foolscap paper. 


Follow.—That is, see if it follows. This term is used | one exception, that the Pica shall be one-sixth of an inch; 


: : A ; | that two Nonpareils sha]l be equal to one Pica, two Pearls 
compositor when he ascertains that the first line of a page 


by readers, compositors, and pressmen. By a reader or 


or sheet agrees with the last line immediately preceding it, 
and that the folios numerically succeed each other. On 


newspapers in England—particularly daily—it is generally | 


used by compositors when taking up copy of the Parlia- 
mentary reporters. They call out for the preceding folio to 


follow you.” The pressman merely ascertains that the first 
page of the inner form follows the first page of the outer, 
or whether, in working half-sheets, he has turned his heap 
correctly. 

Font.—A certain weight of letter cast at one time, of 
the same face and body, and when complete containing due 
proportions of capitals, small capitals, lower case, figures, 
points, four kinds of spaces, quadrats, and accents. 


sorts of large fonts. 


Foolscap.—The name given to a size of paper, used 
principally for Chancery Bills and account-books.—See 
Dimensions of Paper. 


Foolscap-folio.—A page or sheet of paper half the size | 


of Foolscap. 
Foot of a Page.—The bottom of a page. 
Foot of the Letter.—The bottom of the type. 
Footstick.—A piece of furniture, sloped or beveled from 


The slope allows the wedge-shaped quoins to be driven 
hard in between the footstick and the chase, and so secures, 
or locks-up, the form or page. 


Fore-edge.—The outer edge of a sheet of paper when | 


folded to the proper size of a book. 


sion. 


Form Dances.—When, a form being locked-up on the 
imposing surface, any of the lines are not properly justified, 


or letters have slipped at the ends of lines, or when a 
letter, space, or quadrat of a deeper body is, by accident, 
made use of, the form will not lift properly. To ascertain 
this, the compositor raises the form slightly and quickly 
two or three times, when, if any of the above irregularities 
have occurred, he will hear a clicking sound near the im- 


| perfect justification, caused by the loose types dancing on 
| the “stone.” Pressmen use the same term when a new 


roller pulls out any loose lines in the form, and causes the 
types, as some say, to “chatter.” 


Form Lifts.—When, on being raised from the stone 


| or press, nothing drops out 
the right. The preface, contents, index, and all introduc- 


Forty-eightmo.—A sheet of paper folded into forty-eight 
leaves, or ninety-six pages. 

Foul Proof.—A dirty proof—a proof with many errors 
or corrections marked in it. 

Foul Stone.—An imposing stone or table which the 


, ; compositor has not cleared after working at it. In well- 
a perfect sheet. Post-folio and Foolscap-folio, however, | regulated offices in England fines are inflicted for this neg- 


lect. 
Founders’ Measurement.—English founders agree, with 


to one Long Primer, two Diamonds to a Bourgeois; but 
beyond this there is no relation between one body and 
another, and each founder differs from his fellows in the 
exact size even of the types called by the names themselves. 


| In France, this state of things no longer exists. By com- 


‘ | mon consent of the printers, a definite standard hasebeen 
what they have in hand; and, when answered, say, “I | 


adopted, and the founders are obliged to conform to the 
rules laid down, so that from whatever source it may be 


| obtained, the type of a given body is of uniform dimensions. 
| In 1730, Fournier adopted the plan which is the basis of 


that which now universally prevails. He took two inches 
as his standard measure, which he called his prototype, 


| and divided these into twelve parts, which he called lines, 


and each of these again into twelve parts which he named 


| points—thus forming one hundred and forty-four divisions. 
Font Cases.—Very capacious cases, to hold the surplus | 


He assigned to each body a definite number of points. 


| Thus, the body Cicero, corresponding to our Pica, was 
| twelve points, and it was rendered exactly of these dimen- 
| sions by laying twelve Cicero types on the two-inch 


standard, and dressing them till they exactly fitted the 
required space. Leads were made to a given number of 


| points, and thus any body worked with any other without 


justification. Fournier’s standard is still used in the Im- 


| primerie Impériale, but it was modified by Didot, who 


adopted as his prototype, or typometer, as it has since been 


. | called, a definite portion of the metre, and thus brought 
one end to the other, placed against the foot of the page. | 


type-founders under the French decimal system.— Condensed 


| from a valuable article, contributed to Straker’s ‘* Printing and 


its Accessories,’ by Mr. Shanks, of the Patent Type Founding 
Company. 


Fractions.—A fraction is a part of a unit, written with 


| two figures, with a line between them, thus—}, 4, }, &c. 
Form.—The group of pages to be printed by one impres- | 


The upper figure is called the numerator, the lower one 


| the denominator. Some fractions are cast in one piece; and 


the following are those frequently used :— 


$# t4 4% 
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Fractions are also cast in two pieces, called piece fractions, 


any amount. 
was formerly joined to the foot of the first, but is now 
attached to the head of the denominators. 


work, and imposed with the title, contents, or any other 
odd pages, to save press and warehouse work. 


Frame.—aA stand, generally made of some kind of light 
wood, on which cases are placed in a sloping position to be 
composed from The upper case is placed at a greater angle 
than the lower, to bring the top rows of boxes within reach 
of the compositor. Half-frames are those which are con- 


hold one pair of cases, and are fitted with racks for reserve 
cases; whole frames hold two pairs of cases, and generally 
contain a rack for five pairs of cases. 
space may be used for copy, proofs, &c. 
offices a double rack to hold twenty slip galleys usually 
occupies the space. Sliding trays for jobbing type, initial 
or title letter, could also be placed there, or a mere shelf. 
A very useful frame is also made, about one-third the size 
of a whole frame, with a rack for ten half-cases similar to 
one side of an upper case, and grooves for two more 
on the top, in which can be kept at least a dozen fancy 
jobbing fonts, or a series of title letters. Being only about 
twenty-two inches wide, they can be made available 
for filling up a spare corner, and thus economize space.— 
See Half-case. 
_—_—— ce. 
(Communication. } 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL ASTRONOMICAL STANZA. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Cireular : 


estly Treated of in Three Books,” published in London in 
1647, a copy of which the writer has in his possession, are 
found the following, among other rude stanzas compli- 
mentary of the author. 
composed the lines, as a token of his admiration for the 
author and his faith in the stars: 
The Author's God, Comporer and the Setter 
Of all his works, and therein every letter. 
Heaven is his Book ; the stars both great & smal 
Are letters Nonperill and Capitall 
Dispersed throughout ; therein our learnings dull, 
In this thy Work it is compleat and full: 
Could man compose or set Heavens letters right 
he would, like Printing, bring to publick sight 
All what was done, nay what was thought upo ; 
For by thie way, I see it may be done. 2B 
I have followed spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, 
and send you the extract, thinking it might prove interest- 
ing to some of the readers of your magazine. 
Yours truly, B. C. Murray. 
Topeka, Kansas, August 15, 1870. 
rr = 
Tuirty publishers and $6,000,000 capital are employed 
in the publishing of Sunday school literature in this 
country. 


The remaining | 
In newspaper | 


by means of which the denominators may be extended to | 
The separatrix, or rule between the figures, | 


(Communication. } 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


BY ONE WHO WAS THERE, AND WHO DID NOT PARTICIPATE 
IN THE FEASTING, BILLIARDS, ETC. 


| To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 


Fragments.— Any pages left after the last full form of a | 


structed to hold one pair of cases only ; three-quarter frames | 


Srr :—In the August number of your valuable journal, I 
notice some strictures on the late session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. I hope you will allow me 
an opportunity of correcting some of the errors into which 
the writer has fallen: 

COMPENSATION. 

Every delegate did not receive a fair compensation, and 
all expenses paid. I knew quite a number who did not re- 
ceive a cent. 

FEASTING, ETC. 

I have never seen a body of men assembled at any pre- 

vious convention so desirous to attend to business, and 


| get through with it, as that composing the late session 


of the International Typographical Union. There was one 
thing that made it a little unfortunate for the Union; they 
could hold but one session a day (as the Council Chamber, 
where the body met, was given to the Cincinnati Union on 


| those expressed conditions), and that lasted from 9 A. M. to 


5 P. M, making five hours. I would like to know how the 


| Union could get away from accepting invitations that were 


extended to it by the hospitable citizens of Cincinnati? 


| Would it have been courteous in the Union, if it had not 


Sm :—In William Lilly’s “Christian Astrology Mod- | 


accepted them? I think not. And the members did bear 
in mind the old adage, ‘ Business before pleasure,” and 
acted on that principle throughout the session. 
THE NEGRO. 
In relation to the negro question, I think that is settled. 


| If the negro is admitted in one Subordinate Union, no 


It is quite probable some typo | 


other Union under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union could refuse to receive his card, with- 
out leaving itself in the condition of being deprived of its 
charter. Under such ruling, it seems to me that the negro 
question is finally settled. 

STRIKES. 

In regard to strikés, the International Typographical 
Union has placed itself on record as condemning them, and 
urges that every effort should be made to avoid hasty and 
undue legislation by Subordinate Unions; and that would 


| prevent, as a general thing, strikes. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In regard to establishing an International Life Insurance 
Company, every member of the Union would like to see 
one established. But it would have been utterly impossible 
to frame one that would have given satisfaction to a major- 
ity of that body; and the opinion was general, that by 
leaving it in the hands of a good committee it would be 
properly handled, and at its presentation at the next meet- 
ing of the International Typographical Union it would be 
in such a shape as to be properly disposed of. In view of 
such a feeling, a committee was appointed for that pur- 
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pose, whose report I have no doubt will give general satis- 
faction. 
THE ORGANIZER. 
If you cannot get printers to join a Union unless the In- 
ternational body appoint an organizer, they have not much 
regard for the craft, and I think they would make very 


poor members. 
TRAVELING PRINTERS. 

One of the great troubles of the trade of the present day 
is that we have too many traveling printers, who do not 
produce a very favorable impression for the trade or them- 
selves. I would ask, then, what is the use of legislating on 
that score, unless it be to protect the craft from those who 
are wholly indifferent to their own welfare or those of their 
fellow-craftsmen ? 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

Subordinate Unions are supposed to govern and regulate 
the trade in the city or town in which they are located ; and 
that being a recognized rule of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, how could it, at its last session, take any 
action in the internal affairs of Columbia Typographical 
Union, No. 101, of Washington, when there was nothing 
brought before it for its action, without violating one of the 
most sacred rights of a Subordinate Union ? 

HOME FOR DISABLED PRINTERS. 

The establishment of a Home for Disabled Printers would 
be a very good thing, and one that I would like to see put 
in successful operation. But the question that arose in the 
minds of the committee on that subject was, ‘Could the 
printers of North America raise sufficient funds to build an 
asylum for indigent printers?” It was unanimously con- 
cluded that they could not; the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Strickland), who proposed the subject, being one of the 
number. 

In conclusion, I think the Eighteenth Session of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union will compare favorably 
with any of its predecessors for the amount of labor per- 
formed. If it has done nothing hasty, and fastened no pre- 
mature measures upon the Subordinate Unions, it should 
receive the encomiums of all well-wishers of the craft. 

F. F. 

Norwica, Cr., August 10, 1870. 

wee e 

WatTER-Proor PAPerR.—A water-proof paper can, it is 
said, be made by passing it rapidly over and in contact with 
the surface of a solution of oxide of copper in ammonia, by 
means of properly placed rollers moving withspeed. The 
paper on leaving is pressed between two cylinders, and next 
dried by means of drying cylinders, similar to those in use 
in paper mills. The action of the solution is to dissolve 
the cellulose of the paper to a very slight degree, and form 
an impermeable varnish. 

-s.0e- —— 

Luioyp P. Smiru has retired from the position of editor 
of Lippincott’s Magazine, and John Foster Kirk, author of 
the “‘ History of Charles the Bold,” will take his place. 
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BANQUET TO THE EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, AND PRINT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
We take the following full and complete account of the 

banquet to the Editors, Publishers, and Printers’ Association 

of Maine and New Hampshire, given at the Sagamore 

House, near Portsmouth, N. H., on July 28th, from the 

Portsmouth Daily Chronicle, of August 10th: 

The first thing in order for the second day, after breakfast 


| at the Ocean House, was to embark on the steamer Fa- 


vorite—when she got there, after being delayed for an 
hour or two waiting for the band. This was done by means 
of small flat-bottomed boats—dories or wherries—launched 
through the surf by fishermen and boys; and although 
getting a party on board in such cases is always pronounced 
very difficult, and the wiseacres on this occasion said it 
would occupy three hours’ time—it actually took only 
about thirty minutes to put, say two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen safely on board. Then shoalwards, and to thy 
tent, O printers, at Sagamore. Here, after the material 
dinner, the assembly was called to order by J. M. Hill, Esq., 
President of the New Hampshire Association, and E. H. 
Elwell, Esq., of the Portland Transcript, introduced as 
Toast Master The first regular toast announced was 

Maine and New Hampshire.—Sister States linked in history and line- 
age, as in geographical position ; may the friendship this day cemented 
between the press of both be as enduring as the hills of the one and 
as expansive as the forests of the other. 

Very handsomely responded to by Hon. Nelson Dingley, 
Jr., of the Lewiston Journal, in behalf of the Maine 
Association, and Hon. George G. Fogg, of the Independent 
Democrat, for the New Hampshire Association. 

And here we will say that newspaper men have a great 
abhorrence of long after-dinner speeches, and they set ‘‘ the 
rest of mankind”’ a worthy example on this occasion, as 
these speeches scarcely exceeded five minutes in length. 

The next sentiment was 

The Senate of the United States.—A body which eminently illustrates 
the tendency of republican institutions to open to men of all condi- 
tions the highest positions of the State. The Senate of Rome was a 
body of patricians; the Senate of the United States is a body of 
citizens. 

Senator Hamlin, formerly a printer, was expected to 
reply to this, but left for home in the morning, and in his 
absence the band responded with ‘ Hail Columbia.” 

The House of Representatives.—The strong right arm and bulwark of 
our republican government. The people’s umpire, and their refuge 
for redress and reform. 

Hon. J. H. Ela, a printer member of Congress, and Gen. 
A F. Stevens, responded to this. Mr. Ela made a good 
speech. Mr. Stevens spoke of Ben. Franklin’s electrical 
discoveries, and of the importance they were to the news- 
papers of to-day; and also expressed his gratification that 
so many ladies were present to participate in the festivities 
of the day. 

The Press of Massachusetts—From Plymouth Rock to Berkshire 
Mountains, and from Nantucket to the Spindle City, alive to the 
interests of the grand old Commonwealth which was born in the cabin 
of the May Flower. Success to it in all future time! 

Frank B. Sanborn, of the Springfield Republican, re- 
sponded to this in a unique and happy speech, after which 
George A. Marden, of the Lowell Courier, gave a poetical 
epistle, purporting to be from Mrs. Partington’s “ Ike,” 
entitled ‘“‘ Editors on a Bender.” It was replete with wit, 
technical puns, and sharp points. 

By request, Mr. Barnabee’s quartette sung “ Hush my 
Baby.” The next sentiment was 

The Editorial Associations of Vermont and Massachusetts.—We wel- 
come them as efficient agencies in the work of elevating the editorial 

rofession. May the series of sister associations soon embrace all the 
New England States. 
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mont Association, responded to this, and closed by inviting 
the other New England Associations, by officers or delegates, 
to be represented at their annual meeting on August 11th. 
The New York Press.— 
The largest press in size, 
And always noted for its enterprise ; 
Such journalism cannot fail to grow, 
With journalists like Bull, of Buffalo. 
George W. Bull, of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 
responded to this in a felicitous speech. 
California.—Her patriotism is as pure as her gold. May her future 
sons be equal to those of her adoption. 


This was responded to by Hon. A. A. Sargent, member | 


of the United States House of Representatives, formerly a 
printer and editor. He spoke of the wonderful growth of 
the State, and closed by inviting all to come and see it. 

Mr. Barnabee was called on for a song, but, instead, 
recited a humorous scene in a country debating society, 
which considered the question of the ‘‘ Suppression of the 
Press.”’ 

The Daily Press of Boston.—So enterprising in its mission that it 
Transcripts the News and Heralds it be- Times to all Travellers and the 
rest of mankind, who d: sire a Jovrnal in which every Advertiser will 
keep them Post-ed, not only about their Boston Notions, but in the 
Day's Doings the world over. Here’s your good health, and your 
families’, and may they live long and prosper. 


Mr. Waters, of the Boston Advertiser, was called on to | 


respond to this, but did not put in an appearance, as he had 
left for home shortly before. 

The Commercial Press.—Indispensable to business men, and a power 
recognized by the bulls and bears of the stock market. 

Mr. B. F. Guild, of the Boston Commercial Bulletin, re- 
sponded to this in one of his unique and characteristic 
speeches. 

Our Honorary Members.—We are honored by their presence here 


to-day. and are proud to number among them the promoter of railroads 
across the continent, and the traveler around the world. 


This was responded to in behalf of Maine by John A. 


Poor, of Portland, and in behalf of New Hampshire by | 


Charles C. Coftin; Mr. Poor speaking particularly of rail- 
roads, and Mr. Coffin of the mission of the American 
Press. 

Our Railroads.—In the world of matter, what the press is in the 
world of thought. By facilitating communication, they promote civil- 
ization ; and by dead-heading editors, they keep the world alive. 

As Mr. Poor’s remarks related to this sentiment, no other 
speaker was called on to respond. 

The Newspaper Correspondent.—He photographs everything, analyzes 
everything, epitomizes everything, is welcomed everywhere, is dead- 
headed in this world. and expects to be in the next. 

A roamer far for news 
O’er this terrestial ball, 

They're all right down good fellows, 
But here’s one who Anox them all. 

Thomas W. Knox, of the New York Sun, the first 
newspaper correspondent who made the tour of the world 
professionally (his first correspondence as a traveler being 
written for the Independent Democrat, in a series of White 
Mountain letters), responded to this sentiment in an exceed- 
ingly happy speech, illustrated with a story. 


Our Orator and Poet.—The one prepared himself for his high position | 


as a Maine editor; the other rose from the case to be a case himself. 

Mr. Blaine was not present, and Mr. Shillaber excused 
himself from speaking. 

A. M. Clapp, Congressional Printer, was next introduced, 
and made a brief speech ; after which Ben Perley Poore 
was called upon, and made an excellent and humorous 
speech, closing with the following sentiment : 

Women.—The nonpareil matter always to be locked-up in a printer’s 


heart. May she never get out of sorts, or utter a wrong exclamation, 
if asked for an em-brace. 


| speech in his life. 





Ex-Governors Goodwin and Smyth being called upon, 
followed with short speeches complimentary to the frater- 
nity. Governor Goodwin said he did not expect to be 
called upon, and had made no preparation for a speech ; 
but then he could do just as well, for he never studied a 
He spoke in fitting terms of his old and 
dear friends and neighbors, the late C. W. Brewster and 
T. H. Miller, and alluded, in his cordial, whole-souled 
style, to the managers of the present celebration. 

Governor Goodwin's short but interesting speech showed 


| the interest he has always taken in the press of New 


England. He gave as a closing sentiment ‘ The Press of 
the Country—the watch-towers; may they always prove 
true.” Ex-Governor Smyth followed with a few remarks 
in a similar vein, saying that he numbered some of his best 
friends among the editors. 

Mr. George W. Bazin, one of the oldest printers in 
Boston, was called upon, but asked to be excused from 
speaking. 

Mr. Boylston, of the Amherst Cabinet, then read a new 
poem, entitled ‘‘ The Paper Wedding ; or, First Anniversary 
of the Granite and Pine—the Maine and New Hampshire 
Press ”’ 

Very interesting letters were read from Father Prentiss, 
of Keene, N. H., 94 years old, who worked on the Boston 
Independent Chronicle in 1792, and printed the Keene Sentinel 
for half a century ; John W. Moore, of Manchester, N. H., 


who worked with Isaac Hill, on the New Hampshire Patriot, 


fifty years ago; from Senator Patterson, John G. Whittier, 
and the following sentiment, by telegraph, from Mark 
Twain: 

I commend you all to the two faithful angels that are never absent 
from press banquets: Plenty that goes before, Famine that follows 
after. 

Many other letters were received, not intended for publi- 
cation, among which is the following from a prominent 
gentleman of the Maine Congressional delegation, which 
is rather too good (or too bad) to suppress : 

Your invitation to mix with the editors and printers at Rye Beach 
(and I suppose to mix “rye” with something else, after mae bage 
out of the reach of the ** Maine Law,”’) is received. I would glad 


to go, but cannot. Blaine will be enough of Congress for Maine. He 


| is a heap of editor, printer, and speaker. 


Very respectfully, -_—. . 

The exercises closed with singing ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
followed by the President repeating the benediction given 
by George W. Bull, of Buffalo, at the late Massachusetts 
Editors’ meeting: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, as we are about to 
separate, let me quote the words of Dickens in Tiny Tim, 
‘ God bless you, every one.’”’ 

The meeting was the largest one of the kind ever held in 


| New England, and everything passed off to the satisfaction 
| of all. 
| and certainly no better weather could have been had for 
| such a gathering. 


We never heard a better lot of after-dinner speeches, 


Mr. Barnabee’s quartette contributed very much to the 
pleasure of the meeting, as also did Harlow’s Marine Band. 
They all generously volunteered their services. 

5 see — 

Tue editor of the Hawkinsville (Ga.) Dispatch has his 

hands full. He runs a paper and sells pigs and tombstones. 


| The following advertisements are taken from his editorial 


columns: 


CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.—We offer for sale, at a bargain,a boar 
and sow with four pigs of this celebrated breed. The hoge were im- 


| ported by us from Pennsylvania last year, and are healthy and thriving. 


TOMBSTONE FOR SALE.— Any person wishing to purchase a tombstone 
to put over the grave of a deceased relative or friend, can obtain a 
bargain by application at this office. 
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Miscellancous Items. 

Tue profits of the Methodist Protestant Book Concern 
for the last four years have been $2,036.06. 

Nrve thousand tons of straw are annually consumed in 
the manufacture of paper at Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Tue first folio edition of “‘Shakspeare” lately sold in 
London for $1,800 in gold. 

AFTER this year, says an exchange, Fanny Fern will quit 
writing. 

Mr. Francis Bret Harte, the editor of the Overland 
Monthly, is the chief clerk of the United States branch 
mint in San Francisco. He is now preparing a volume of 
his poems. 

THERE is a Missouri country paper which boasts that 
the combined ages of the editor, foreman and devil of that 
office is thirty-five years. Probably the editor is his own 
devil and foreman. 


A. M. Ciapp, Congressional Printer, has appointed a 
woman, Miss Green, from Alliance, Ohio, to a situation as 
compositor in the Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, at the same wages as the male compositors. 


AN advertisement was sent to the Cleveland Herald office, 
on a recent Sunday night, in which occurred the words, 
“The Christian’s Dream: No Cross, No Crown.” The 
compositor made it read, “The Christian’s Dream: No 
Cows, No Cream.” 

Dickens left eighty thousand pounds sterling. Of this, 
Miss Hogarth (his wife’s sister) gets eight thousand pounds, 
and is designated in his will, ‘‘ the best friend I ever had in 
the world,” while the same document reduces his wife’s 
income from six hundred pounds to one hundre.| and eighty 
pounds per annum. 

Tue contract for furnishing the Post Office Department 
with stamped envelopes and wrappers for the period of four 
years, from the first day of October next, has been awarded 
by Postmaster-General Creswell to Dempsy & O’ Toole, of 
Washington. The contract will amount to upward of a 
quarter million of dollars yearly. The contractors are 
to give bonds in $200,000. 


O_p NEwSsPAPERS.—Many people take newspapers, but 
few persons preserve them. The most interesting reading 
imaginable is a file of old newspapers. It brings up the 
very age, with all its genius and its spirit, more than the 
most labored description of the historian. Who can take 
a paper dated half a century ago without the thought that 
almost every name there printed is now cut upon a tomb- 
stone at the head of an epitaph? The doctor (quack or 
regular) that there advertised his medicines and their cures 
has followed the sable train of his patients; the merchant, 
his ships ; and the actor, who could make others laugh or 
weep, can now furnish a skull for his successors in Hamlet. 
It is easy to preserve newspapers, and they. will repay the 
trouble, for like wine, their value increases with age. 
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THE LATE SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

A communication appeared in the August number of the 
Crrcuar, from “Typo,” dated Nashville, Tenn., July, 
1870, (the signature and date being omitted by an awkward 
blunder,) criticising rather severely the proceedings of the 
Eighteenth Session of the International Union. Coming, 
as it did, from a well-known member of a Subordinate 
Union, we did not feel justified in refusing to insert it, 
believing the delegates to be accountable to their constitu- 
ents for their actions, and also that the proceedings of the 
International Union were sufficiently satisfactory, in the 
main, to bear any criticism that might be made as to some 
of the details. Had all the projects which ‘‘ Typo” favored 
been adopted, we think the complaints would have been 
more numerous, and the delegates less likely to escape 
censure. 

T wo great causes of the harmonious sessions of the National 
Typographical Union were its uniform observance of the 
rights of the Subordinate Unions, and its determination to 
refuse to entertain political questions. The best vindication 
of this policy is shown in the existence to-day of the 
International Union, which exercises jurisdiction not only 
in every State in our own country, but over a number of 
thriving Unions in the Dominion of Canada. This wide 
extent of territory and varying climate necessarily carries 
with it a diversity of local tastes, customs, and interests ; 
so that measures which are recommended by one or two 
Unions, and urged by their delegates in the International 
Union, are found to be unsuitable to nine-tenths of the others, 
and are quietly disposed of in the least objectionable way. 

The delegates to our National Union have also generally 
been averse to unnecessary legislation, and the enactment 
of “ dead-letter’’ laws; so that when the annual sessions 
are ended, if there have been no remarkably good laws 
enacted, we can at least console ourselves with the fact 
that no very bad ones have been passed—a consolation not 
derived from many sessions of Congress and our State 
Legislatures! This has been a peculiar and commendable 
feature of the National Conventions of printers, and one 
that we hope may always characterize it. 

In regard to the “ negro” question, which “Typo” says 
is still open for discussion and agitation, an excellent 
reason for the non-action of the International Union is 
given by ‘‘ Typo”’ himself, when he says that “ In all proba- 
bility the question will force itself before the next annual 
session, perhaps in the shape of an appeal.” We can readily 
see the propriety of judges of appeals waiting until an 
appeal is made before giving their decision ; and #f a negro 
should be elected a member of one Subordinate Union, and 
if a Union card granted him should be rejected by another 
Subordinate Union, and ¢f an appeal should be taken to the 
International Union, we think it would then come properly 
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* before that body, and should receive, as we have no doubt 
it will, a respectful consideration and just and prompt 
decision; but until these ifs are accomplished facts, the 
question of membership should be left where it properly 
belongs—with each Subordinate Union. And this, not 
from a disposition to evade or shirk any question that 
should be met, but simply because, in the present stage of 
the question, it is not one for the International Union to 
decide. The right to legislate anybody into membership 
in Subordinate Unions was never granted to the National 
Union, and that body never exercised and never claimed 
such a prerogative; it has the power only to reinstate one 
who has been unjustly expelled, and who appeals for a 
hearing and for justice. Its chief mission has been to 
establish and keep in operation the travelling-card system, 
by whose action a worthy printer is received and respected 


wherever he goes, his card being the only requisite to | 


admission as a brother into the Union of the city where 
he may chance to be. If the International Union did 


would be worth to journeymen printers much more than it 
annually costs them; and it was no doubt the recollection 
of this practical good accomplished by it, and a desire for 
its continuance, that prompted the Southern Unions, so 


soon as the late war was closed, to immediately resume | 
their old stations. Attempts at uniformity in various mat- 


ters have frequently been made, and as often defeated, the 
local Unions seeming to prefer keeping the management of 
their own affairs in their own hands, instead of delegating 
the governing power to the National Union ; and we see no 
good reason why this question of membership should be 
made an exception, to furnish a bad precedent for worse 
interference. 

It is true that nothing was done on the subject of 
‘strikes,’ and we presume that it was because none of 
the delegates had a sovereign remedy to cure the evil. All 
previous legislation having failed to avert them, the dele- 
gates to the Eighteenth Session might well be excused for 
modestly doubting the success of any measures they might 
propose having the same object in view. 

The question of attaching beneficial features to trade 
unions is no new one among printers. Years ago the 


Unions of New Orleans and Baton Rouge, and perhaps | 


other Southern Unions, levied assessments upon their 
members to defray the funeral expenses of members who 
had died, and the same feature is no doubt still retained. 
It was adopted there because these cities were annually 
visited by hundreds of traveling printers in quest of 
employment, many of whom, in a land of strangers, fell 
victims to that terrible scourge, the yellow fever; and as it 
generally fell to the lot of their fellow-workmen to see them 
decently buried, some system by which all should contribute 
became an absolute necessity, so that the assessments were 
generally cheerfully complied with, and the funeral benefits 


¥ 





| promptly paid. But in the North and East the exigency is | 
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not so great. In some of the cities, printers have organized 
typographical societies expressly to pay weekly benefits in 
time of sickness, and a funéral benefit at death, besides 
being well represented in the numerous secret societies of 
the country which have beneficial features attached. Many 
also have their lives already insured in old-established life- 
insurance companies; and whether all these would be 
willing to pay a large additional assessment for like objects 
into the treasury of a trade union, is a question that we 
think would meet with a decided negative. This oppusition 
on the part of those who had already taxed themselves as 
much as they could afford, would be strengthened by a 
large class of the thoughtless and improvident, who object 
to paying anything for any purpose. A compulsory life- 
insurance tax might thus cause many to quit the Unions, 
and deter others from applying for admission ; while those 
who favor its adoption can pay the tax by insuring them- 
selves in any one of our numerous companies, without 


| adding obstacles to the increase of membership in local 
nothing else than keep this system working smoothly, it | 


Unions. We think the International Union is to be com- 
mended for pausing to consider before adopting measures 


| about the propriety of which there is such a diversity 
-of opinion, and whose hasty adoption might have caused 


contention, if not worse, among our members. 

Trade societies have a legitimate mission—the regulation 
of purely trade matters; and the more closely they are 
confined to the objects of their organization, the less 
expensive and the more successful they will be. The cost 
of belonging to them should be as light as is consistent with 
their proper maintenance, so that the expense of member- 
ship might not be an argument against them in the mind of 
any man struggling to maintain his credit with the landlord 
and the butcher. For this reason, objects which may be 
attained by voluntary associations independent of trade 
societies, should never be made compulsory in them; and 


when these societies degenerate into mediums for ventilating 


peculiar social and political hobbies entertained by some 


| few of their members, they become disgusting to the mass 


of the membership, their usefulness is practically at an end, 
and disaster will not be slow to overtake them. 
eco 
LitrLe Rock Union, No. 92.—A circular of this Union, 
received August 16, says: “ The state of the trade at this 
point at present is fair, with a sufficiency of printers to 
supply all regular situations.” 
sce 
Mosrie Unron, No. 27.—The July circular of this Union 
says: ‘‘ The trade in this place is fair, but enough printers 
to do the work. All Union offices here, and no trouble 
anticipated.” 
ee cee 
J. M. Bex, the printer who shot Charles Austin, a 
compositor on the Council Bluff Times, on the 21st of June 
last, from the effects of which the latter died shortly after- 
wards, has been sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 
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There is no profession or trade so imperfectly under- | 


stood by the great body of its followers as the art of 
printing. First-rate printers, thoroughly posted in the in- 
numerable details appertaining directly or indirectly to 
their business, are less numerous than first-rate lawyers, 
physicians, or merchants. The idea has gained prevalence 
that a few months’, or, at most, a few years’ practice at case 


as compositors, and a slight acquaintance with the simplest | 


operations in press-work, enables an apprentice to gradu:te 


creditably as a journeyman printer, and that any attempt 


to learn more than these rudiments is a sheer waste of 
time ; and acquiescence in this utterly erroneous idea has 
led to a neglectful system that is alike injurious to em- 
ployers and employés. 

Thousands of printers never learn, as apprentices, how 
to do anything connected with the business except com- 
position ; and only a small portion of these ever become 
skillful and proficient type-setters. 
an unusual degree of intelligence, many of them have fallen 
into the notion that ‘it is not worth while” to attempt to 
master the intricate details of an art which, in its outlines, 
is exceedingly simple ; and they forget or ignore the palpa- 
ble fact that, while it is easy to get along after some 
fashion with a very limited amount of practical knowledge, 
there is no pursuit in which superior skill and thorough 
mastery can be more frequently rendered useful and coined 
into money. 

If the field of exertion be confined to composition alone, 
who does not know the advantages gained by quick per- 
ception, readiness in deciphering difficult manuscript, and 
avoidance of dirty proofs? and what practical printer fails 
to comprehend the aid which a liberal share of mental im- 
provement gives in securing these advantages? But beyond 
this general knowledge, there is a wide field of technical 
knowledge appertaining to correct spacing, imposition of 
forms, the use of alphabets of foreign languages, punctua- 
tion, and the effective display of type, whether in a news- 
paper advertisement, a title, or in the multifarious forms of 
job printing, which thousands of printers never explore, 
although they should all be familiar with this branch of the 
business, practically as well as theoretically. Superior 
skill in the matters referred to rarely fails to secure a 
compensating reward, while ignorance incurs a correspond- 
ing penalty. Robert Bonner first attracted notice and patron- 
age by the taste he evinced in setting-up display advertise- 
ments ; and a number of leading master-printers owe their 
start in life to their zealous efforts, as apprentices and as 
young journeymen, to master the intricate details of their 
noble art. Though equal good fortune may not univer- 
sally attend similar efforts, they will at least secure perma- 
nent and remunerative employment, and they will always 
“pay’’ well in increased incomes, as well as in mental 
satisfaction. 

In addition to the varied knowledge requisite or useful as 
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| @ compositor, the thorough printer should understand 


hundreds of things connected with paper, inks, presses, and 
press-work; and here again a host of details, trifling in 
themselves, must be well understood before the best results 
in the printed page can be produced. The business is now 
being so subdivided that few men attempt to understand 
well both press-work and composition ; but as this double 
knowledge is often of artistic as well as pecuniary value, 
it would be infinitely better for apprentices and ambitious 
journeymen to attempt to acquire it than to adopt the fatal 
idea that there is nothing worth learning. 

The early printers were obliged to be not only pressmen 
and compositors, but they were often compelled to manu- 


| facture a large portion of their material; and since the 
| modern printer is relieved of the burden of making presses, 


Gifted, as a class, with | 


ink, and type, he might at least gain a good general 
knowledge of press-work and composition. But it is 
wonderful how many more poor compositors there are 
than first-rate ones; how few pressmen are masters of their 
business ; and how large a portion of the craft remains in 
blissful ignorance of thousands of things appertaining to 
the art preservative which are worth knowing. 
+s0e 
MARINONI, THE FRENCH PRESS INVENTOR. 

Alfred d@’ Aunay, in giving a most lively and entertaining 
account of the establishment of Ze Petit Journal, with 
personal sketches and portraits of the founders, editors, 
authors, etc., who have labored upon it, closed the account 
with a portrait of Marinoni and of his press. 

The description of the inventor and his invention is much 
too long for our limits ; but the spirit of the eulogium may 
be well gathered from the following condensation of the 
original : 

The immense popularity of Le Petit Journal soon com- 
pelled the establishment of a separate printing department, 
and the selection of the most modern and improved machi- 
nery. The first thought was to seek the required assistance 
from England or America, where the celebrated Richard M. 
Hoe was unanimously regarded as the most able of mecha- 
nicians. But in Paris there was to be found the press 
of Hippolyte Marinoni, a machine representing the very 
final expression of present progress. Nothing has, as yet, 
been made so complete, so prodigious. 

Before the invention ef these machines, ten great presses 


| were required for printing Le Petit Journal, with the aid of 


eighty-four workmen ; but with the presses of Marinoni the 
same work is performed in less time with but twenty-eight 
assistants. What an immense economy of time, of space, 
of money ! 

Le Petit Journal would have required four Hoe presses, 
each costing 120,000 francs. The four presses from Mari- 
noni each cost but 40,000 francs. On the Hoe press it is 
necessary to feed the sheets of paper twice; for they are 


| printed only on one side, while with the Marinoni machine 
| the workman feeds the sheets but once. They are printed 
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automatically on both sides, and are piled, one above 


another, upon a table whence the cutter conveys them. | 


These advantages are really immense. 
herself comprehends them. 
Hippolyte Marinoni, the great inventor, is a child of 


Even England 


Paris, and France venerates him as the equal of Oberkampf | 


and Jacquart. 
been successively a mechanic and a printer, and has become 
a master in both employments. 
is weak or defective: in machinery, and, little by little, 
improvement by improvement, he has produced the marvels 
of which we speak. 

The invention of Marinoni has contributed much to the 
prosperity of Le Petit Journal; but the ingenious constructor 
has also been fortunate in that, at the very moment when 
he would launch upon the world an invention as surprising 
as it is marvellous, he should meet a popular journal ready 
to appreciate the grandeur of his system and demonstrate 
its excellence. 


He has passed his life in labor, and has | 


THE MODESTY OF MERIT. 

Lively sketches of men and manners had been appearing 
occasionally for two years in the Monthly Magazine, when 
the editor received a most modestly written note to the 
effect that the author of the sketches would be glad to 
know if they were considered worthy of any small remu- 
neration, for, if they were not, the author would be obliged 


| to discontinue them, because he was about to be married, 


He has recognized what | 


and would be subjected to increased expenditures. This 


| young man, who could no longer afford to write gratui- 


This serves as yet another proof of that | 


intimate solidarity that unites all the whole machinery of | 


progress. 
+soceoe> 


THE STRIKES IN CALIFORNIA. 
The following despatch to the Associated Press is the only 
information we have been able to obtain in regard to the 
strike mentioned in it: 


astrous defeat of the strikers. The Typographical Union to-day 
adopted sixty cents per thousand ems, the rate prevailing before the 
strike, for day work, and sixty-five cents for work on morning news- 
papers. They also amended their rules so as to permit members of 
the Union to work in offices where ‘rats are employed. 


| and unbearable by their egregious assumptions. 


For several years past, the number of printers on the | 


Gold Coast has far exceeded the number that could be 
accommodated with work; and this overstocking of the 
labor market has had the inevitable result of reducing the 
prices, until they had fallen to sixty cents per thousand 
ems. It seems that the strike alluded to was an effort on 
the part of the printers to advance the scale of prices to 
what it had been some time before, and this effort, the 


tously, was Charles Dickens, and the “sketches” were the 
world-famous ones of “ Boz!” 

Thus the great author, although already skilled by severe 
and continuous labor with the pen, was slowly feeling his 
way through a modest apprenticeship to the art of which 
he was to become a master. No boisterous self-assertion 
was here; no clamorous demand for instant remuneration ; 
but only the sincere desire to perfect himself in his chosen 
art by patient practice in it. 

Sydney Smith used to urge that youthful authors needed 
tender consideration as well as the young of other animals; 
but these literary cubs too often render themselves offensive 
Young 
geniuses appear to believe, with Dogberry, that reading and 
writing come by nature, and that their precious productions 


‘mh Sees pee : _ | are worth untold sums to publisher and public, totally 
San Francisco, August 12.—The printers’ strike has ended in a dis- 


ignoring the fact that the world of ideas ‘is not private and 
personal property, but rather a stock held in common by 
the whole human race, and that uncommon facility and 
power of expression is the only proof that the author can 
adduce of any special pre-emptive right. 


~—-e- _ 
HOW TO ORDER SORTS. 

Vexatious delays in receiving sorts ordered are some- 
times occasioned by not knowing how to order them so 
that the “ decipherers”’ at the type-foundries will understand 
exactly what is wanted. The best plan is always to send 


| asample letter of the type that is to be matched—a lower 


Associated Press despatch says, was a signal failure. Of | 
course, no news but bad news of printers was to be expected | 


from such a source; but in the absence of any contradiction 
we presume it to be true. 
A despatch from Sacramento, dated August 23d, states 


that the printers engaged in the offices of the Union, Record | 
and Bee, of that city, struck on the 20th for sixty-five cents | 


per thousand ems, the proprietors refusing to pay more than 
sixty cents. We have not learned what has been the 
result. 


sco, 


Tue “editors, publishers, and printers’? who joined in 


case m being preferred. Commencing at the beginning of 
the alphabet will also help to insure accuracy, as follows : 
2 bbs. Long Primer Rom. 1. c. a. 
1 “ i La db. 
Hee th “ ae rg 
Or, 
3 lbs. Long Primer Italic Cap D. 
4 “ “ Ld “ “ EB. 
1 os “ “ “ Ld F. 
When they are ordered irregularly, it is frequently diffi- 
cult to distinguish between n and wu, o and u, / and 3, etc., 


| as even printers have been accused of writing illegibly, not- 
| withstanding their bitter experience of its evils. 


the grand‘gathering of the clans at Rye Beach, on the 28th | 


of July, experienced such a pleasant time that they unani- 
mously unite in declaring that for all their future days 


“* Nestling jin their hearts will lie 
Fragrant mem’ries ever waking 
Of that ‘coming through the Rye.’ ” 


=o 
Messrs. G. V. Town & Son, of this city, have removed 
their printing office from 104 Hudson Street to 529 Chest- 
nut Street, opposite Independence Hall, where they will 
have increased facilities and more commodious quarters for 
the execution of their increasing business. 
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PICNIC OF WOMEN’S TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, OF 
NEW YORK 

The following account of the second annual picnic of 
Women’s Typographical Union, No. 1, of New York, held 
at Funk’s Union Park, on Saturday afternoon and evening 
of July 30th, we extract from the columns of the Sunday 
Dispatch, of that city. We are gratified to learn that the 
affair was a successful one, and only regret that business 
engagements kept us from being present on so interesting 
an occasion : 

The picnic of Women’s Typographical Union, No. 1, held yesterday 
at Union Park, was a decided success. The lady members of the 
organization were remarkable for their modesty in dress and behavior. 
Miss Cusack, the able and efficient President, was untiring in her 
efforts to make everything pleasant. Mrs. Bell, an educated and 
intelligent Southern lady, was very entertaining. The wee and win- 


some Gussie Lewis was there; and it is impossible to believe this | 


young lady has been the heroine of two conventions, and an officer of 
a national organization, so unassuming is she in manner. Miss Bart- 
lett, a pleasant young lady, an excellent officer, together with Miss 
Grice, could not be passed unnoticed. The other good Union stand- 
byes are Misses Moore, Lee, Keenan, and Fennelly. It is surprising to 
us that there are any lady compositors in this city who would refuse to 
belong to an organization containing young ladies so refined and 
intelligent. We regret our sex will not allow us to belong. The 
members of Typographical Union, No. 6, take a brotherly interest in 
their only sister Union. The occasion was a very enjoyable one, and 
will, we feel, be long and pleasantly remembered. 
eco 

HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH. 

Oscar H. Harpel, of Cincinnati, announces a forthcoming 
work under this title ; and from the beauty of the specimen 
sheets, it will be sure to fulfil its own promise of being “‘a 
valuable book for job printers, apprentices, amateurs, and 
others interested in letter-press printing.” 

The first part of the book will be devoted to practical 
advice upon matters of special interest to the craft, and 
information which has been the result of much experience 
in the many details of the profession, as well as of careful 
thought upon its acquirements. Not content with dealing 
with those generalities which have been often discussed 
and repeated, the author will endeavor to furnish instruc- 
tion in the best usages and appliances needed for the finest 
execution in the art, even to those special details which 
have been held among the secrets of the profession. 

The various departments of the art will be illustrated by 
specimens of work performed in the establishment of Mr. 
Harpel, and of others of our most successful typographers ; 
and the volume will serve as a text-book to students of the 
craft, as well as to exhibit to the general public the great 
advances recently made by American printers. 


~—weer 





Messrs. J. M. Moore & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounce a reduction in the prices of their Patent Self-feeding 
Card Cutters. 
dollars, instead of sixty; and the Hand Card Cutter is 
thirty-five dollars, instead of forty. This reduction in price 
will tend to popularize them. 


SPECIMENS OF FINE PRINTING. 

Although late in acknowledging some of the specimens 
received, our friends must not think that their contributions 
were “born to blush unseen,” nor that they have been 
overlooked and forgotten. They are much admired by 
visitors to the CrrcuLar office. Tendering our thanks for 
their kindness in forwarding these varied evidences of good 
taste and progress, we make honorable mention of 

Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, New Haven, Conn. 

Fowler & Moon, corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

Woodbury & Walker, 7ridune, Denver, Colorado. 

P. L. Hanscom & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Statesman Steam Printing House, Marshall, Mich. 

Harpel Brothers, 58 West ‘‘ourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Seaton & Walton, Salem, Ohio. 

Wayne County Democrat office, Wooster, Ohio; Eshelman & Harry, 
proprietors ; J. Jay Lemon, colorist job printer. 

Clark & Story, office of the Western Hampden Times, Westfield, 
Mass. 

William G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kentuckian Book and Job Print, Paducah, Kentucky. 

Dispatch Printing House, Richmond, Va. 

Assistant Adjutant-General’s Office, Department of Texas, Austin, 


Texas. 
*2ecoer 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 

We acknowledge the receipt of a complimentary ticket 
from Miss Augusta Lewis, Corresponding Secretary of 
Women’s Typographical Union, No. 1, of New York, to 
the second annual picnic of that body, held at Funk’s 
Union Park, Saturday afternoon and evening, July 30th. 

Also, from the Corresponding Secretary of the Maine 
and New Hampshire Publishers, Editors, and Printers’ 
Association, a complimentary invitation to a convention of 
the Association, held at the Ocean House, Rye Beach, near 


| Portsmouth, N. H., July 27th and 28th. 


From Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., we received a complimentary ticket to their 
excursion and picnic, given at Glymont, on the 4th ult. 

From New York Union, No. 6, we are also the recipient 
of a complimentary invitation to their third annual picnic, 
held at Jones’ Woods, New York, on the afternoon and 
evening of August 27th. 

We return our thanks to the above parties for their 
kindness, and regret that business engagements prevented 
our attendance. 

— + sce 

In the last number of the CrrcuLar we briefly  an- 
nounced that the printers of Terre Haute, Ind., were about 
forming a Typographical Union at that place. We are 


| pleased to learn that they have since been successful in the 


The price of the Card Stripper is now fifty | 


movement, and that they have received a charter from the 
International Union. The fcllowing are the officers elected 
for the ensuing term: 

President—W ilson Harper. 

Vice-President—Jacob W. Clifton. 

Recording Secretary—C. N. Walls. 

Financial Secretary—F rank P. Spears. 

Corresponding Secretary—F rank Seaman. 

Treasurer—C. F. Roderus. 
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HAPPY REUNION—ANNIVERSARY BIRTHDAY OF CANADA‘S 
LEADING PRINTER. 
MONTREAL, August 5, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—I, in common with my fellow-workmen, had last evening the 
pleasure of attending one of the happiest reunions it has ever been my 
lot to share in. Yesterday being the double anniversary of the birth 
of Mr. John Lovell, our most enterprising Canadian publisher, and his 
arrival in this country, he celebrated it in a most appropriate and 
agreeable manner, by inviting all his employés, over two hundred in 
number, and a party of friends, to his house, where a delightful evening 
was spent. Mr. Lovell’s large residence was brilliantly lighted and 
completely thrown open for the reception of guests. In addition, the 
garden in the rear of the house had been floored and festooned with 
evergreens and flowers, and covered with a spacious awning, affording 
large and airy dancing room for the brilliant assemblage. This im- 
provised ball-room was lighted with innumerable lamps interspersed 
among the trees and flowers, presenting a scene of beauty—added to 


by the charming faces and lovely dresses of the ladies—almost impos- | 


sible to describe. A quadrille band was stationed on the balcony, and 
to its enlivening strains dancing was at 9 o’clock commenced, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lovell leading off in a quadrille, and kept up with spirit until the 
““ wee sma’ hours.”’ In the early part of the evening, Mr. Lovell was 
waited on by a committee from his employés and presented with the 
following address : 


RESPECTED AND DEAR Sir :—We beg, on behalf of our fellow employés, 
to tender you our heartiest congratulations on this day which marks 
the double event of your birth and your arrival in a land to the welfare 
and improvement of which you have so largely contributed. We re- 
joice that your efforts have been so fully appreciated, elevating you to 
a proud position in the esteem of your fellow-citizens, and investing 
you with a reputation which extends even beyond the limits of this 
wide Dominion. We assure you that the high esteem in which you 
are universally held is fully shared by us ; and, moreover, that our more 
intimate relations with you have begotten in us a lasting regard for 
one who has ever proven himself a considerate and generous employer. 

The current year has been to you one of great labor and intense 
anxiety—a natural result of your undertaking, single-handed, an enter- 
prise of the magnitude of the Canadian Dominion Directory, a work 
which must prove of inestimable valne to the interests of Canada, in 
affording the inhabitants of the British Isles a reliable means of esti- 
mating the greatness already achieved, and the glorious future in 
prospect for this land; telling of her busy marts of commerce; her 
canals, harbors, and railways; her ships and steamboats on inland seas 
and rivers; of her produce from those rivers and those seas; the sane 
of her mighty forests and broad fields; advising them of her millions 
of acres of wild lands waiting for the axe and the plow of the emi- 
grant; of her vast mineral treasures waiting for the pick and shovel of 
the capitalist; her unbounded water-power, ready for the spindle and 
the loom of the manufacturer. A work, indeed, worthy your reputa- 
tion as a leading publisher and a patriotic Canadian, and which we 
sincerely hope will increase as largely your material prosperity as it 
must surely add to the importance of your adopted country. 

We trust the occurrence—on the eve of active operations in this 
work, and the happiness attending it—of the day we are met to cele- 
brate may prove ominous of its complete success in a financial point 
of view, as we are certain it must prove in all other respects. 

On so interesting an occasion, we desire to present to you the accom- 
panying earnest of our good wishes for the continued welfare of your- 
self and family, and as a memento of this day's happy coincidence. We 
desire also to present to you, for Mrs. Lovell’s acceptance, the accom- 
panying bracelet, as a tribute of the respect of your employés to her 
many virtues as a model wife, a loving mother, and a most benevolent 
ady. 


Accompanying the address was a magnificent clock, in bronze, with 
two sides, also in bronze, of most elegant design, and specially im- 
ported for this interesting occasion ; and a costly and elegant bracelet 
to Mrs. Lovell. Subsequently, the young ladies employed by Mr. 
Lovell presented his youngest daughter with a beautiful gold locket 
andchain. In reply to the address, Mr. Lovell said: 

I receive with sincere pleasure your address of congratulation on 
this anniversary, as evidencing the confidence and good will existing, 
and which it has been my aim ever to keep active between us. I have 


ing which has been entertained for me by those whose lot has been 
cast in my service. I can look around me to-night and see those who 
in the long faded past have worked with me. Through heavy toil, they 
have proved cheerful and willing coadjutors, and I rejoice that they are 
still with me. 

Your reference to the Canadian Dominion Directory is specially 
pleasing to me, as I feel it to be a work which, however it may result 
to my personal interest, must inevitably prove of service to the coun- 
try at large. In this belief I have embarked upon it, and should I fail 
eventually to accomplish the work upon which my mind has been 
fixed for many years—a Canadian Gazetteer, giving the history of every 
city, town, and village in British North America—I shall feel that I 
have at least offered some compromise therefor in the Dominion 
Directory. In connection with this work, I may say that I have . 
already taken the descriptions and residents in over fifteen hundred 
ylaces in the Province of Ontario, over eight hundred places in the 
?-rovince of Quebec, over five hundred places in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, over five hundred places in the Province of New Brunswick, 
making in those four Provinces nearly thirty-five hundred places 
already taken. Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island are now 
being canvassed; and I have little doubt, when all the Provinces are 
completed, that at least four thousand places will have been taken for 
insertion in the Dominion Directory. I cannot here help alluding, 
with great pleasure, to the growth, if I may so call it, of the newspaper 
and periodical press. By returns already received, the Province of 
Ontario has 236 publications ; the Province of Quebec, 90; the Province 
of Nova Scotia, 45; the Province of New Branswick, 34; the Province 
of Newfoundland, 15; and the Province of Prince Edward Island, 8; 
making a total of 428 newspapers and publications issued in the six 
Provinces, which, I have no doubt, will receive additions before the 
canvass is closed. 

I am sure you will permit me here to offer my sincere thanks to seve- 
ral gentlemen now present, as well as those who are still travelling for 
the Directory, for their great efforts to obtain correct and reliable 
information for the work. 

Since last February up to the present, forty agents and twenty horses 


“have been at work on the Directory, first with sl¢ighs, then with 


uring a long life, among which I gratefully remember the kindly feel- | 


gs cause for thankfulness for many blessings bestowed upon me 


wagons, some even traveling on horseback to reach places where 
neither sleigh nor wagon could proceed. My eldest son, with assist- 
ants, is now in Newfoundland going from place to place, sometimes in 
an open boat, to obtain descriptions of and names in the different 
places in that Province. I have another dear boy, with assistants, 
traveling in an open boat, on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, from 
Murray Bay to the Labrador coast, for the same object. To-morrow, 
another of my sons will leave here, with several agents,:to aid in the 
completion of the maritime provinces. 

With you, I trust that the coincidence we celebrate to-night may 
prove auspicious of a happy conclusion to the heavy task before us. 
At least, the event will incite me to renewed effort; and I feel assured 
that every heart present will be with me, and every hand exerted to 
perfect the Directory in good shape and in good season. 

I accept most gratefully this earnest of your kindly feeling to myself 
and family, by whom it shall be preserved as an heir-loom to mark this 
happy meeting and the good will of its donors. Your tribute to Mrs. 
Lovell I also yratefally accept and acknowledge on her behalf. I may 
assure you of her great interest in you all, and her sincere gratification 
at your kind remembrance. 

This pleasing incident concluded, dancing was continued. A mag- 
nificent supper presently followed, and, after the ladies had adjourned 
to the drawing room, the usual loyal and complimentary toasts were 
drunk. That of success to ‘‘ the Dominion Directory, and long life to 
its proprietor,’ was drunk with three times three, and happily 
responded to by Mr. Lovell. During the supper, the Germania 
Glee Club serenaded the generous host. The serenaders remained 
about twenty minutes singing some charming songs, which were 
highly appreciated by host and guests, as they were borne through the 
several halls and apartments on the balmy breeze of a lovely summer 
night. 

It is needless for me to here refer to Mr. Lovell’s worth, his energy 
and ability, which have raised him to a high position in this land; 
they are well known and appreciated in Canada ; and he is now just per- 
fecting a work which will make him known throughout the world: I 
refer to the ‘‘ Canadian Dominion Directory.’ Last evening was the 
anniversary of his sixtieth birthday and of the fiftieth year of his arrival 
in Canada, 

I take great pleasure in sending you this account of how a munificent 
employer entertains employés who have every reason to love and re- 
spect him; and will conclude by using that happy quotation of Presi- 
dent Ogden at the Cincinnati Convention, * It was good for us that we 
were there.” 

Yours fraternally, 
Perer A. CrossBy. 





























THE YOUNGEST EDITOR. 
Great Fats, N. H., August 23, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ;: 

Sir: The ** youngest editor” in this section is probably Mr. Edwin 
Fernald, editor and publisher of the Great Falls Journal. He is the 
most youthful member of the editorial corps in New Hampshire, being 
only twenty years of age. When he commenced the publication of the 
Journal, (January 4, 1867,) he was only seventeen years of age. 

Trusting that you will give this a place in your columns, I remain 

Yours fraternally, A Typo. 


~2ecoe+ 


Literary. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Arthur's Home Magazine, for September, continues the series upon 
“Woman's Work and Woman's Wages,” with a rejoicing over the 
recognition of female printers by the National Union. 

What to Wear, and How to Make It. Under this title, Mme. Demo- 
rest publishes a semi-annual book of fashions, with clear and copious 
instructions upon matters of the toilette, for ladies and children. 


The Little Chief. Indianapolis. 

This magazine seems to be zealously endeavoring to be both a 
profitable and entertaining companion for boys and girls. It is pre-emi- 
nently practical in its teachings. 


Merry’s Museum. Boston. August. 

Started thirty years ago by Peter Parley, who so well understood the 
rare art of adapting literature to the wants of children, this magazine 
steadily improves, adding all the new attractions demanded by the 
changing taste of the times. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. September. 

“The Sixteenth Amendment” is a very clever drawing, by Mr. 
Bensell, of the dangers of the future, in which a very lugubrious 
gentleman cooks the supper and nurses a disconsolate baby, while 
through the open window the beholder catches a glimpse of the wife 
and mother reclining under the shade of a tree placidly reading. 


The Little Corporal. Chicago. 

This magazine offers five hundred dollars for a prize story suited to 
the taste and apprehension of boys and girls. Youthful readers are 
severely critical; they demand vigor and clearness of thought with 
simplicity of presentment and diction ; and, although the market is 
flooded with ‘juvenile literature,” a genuinely successful child's story 
is a rare achievement. 

The Life of Dickens. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 

Brothers, Philadelphia. 

No author could crave a choicer theme than the life of the great nov- 
elist—a life devoid of what are called events, yet brimming over with 
interests which absorb the heart and brain of the reader. 

Dr. Mackenzie has been most successful in his task; he has lifted 
the veil that shelters the private life of his hero without descending 
for an instant to minister to a morbid and vulgar curiosity. The 
biographer has well struck a happy medium, and given us what the 
world has a right to know of its best men—how their lives exemplify 
their teachings ; and we are gladdened by the proof that one who con- 
secrated himself to a life-long reiteration of the blessed tidings of 
‘peace and good-will among men,” did, in the ordinary and hourly 
affairs, both of labor and Icisure, practice patience and benevolence, 
gentleness and generosity. 

Dickens’ life, graced by the companionship of the first intellects of 
England, makes a pleasant picture on which the fancy loves to dwell ; 
and his brethren of the craft must admire the great novelist’s worthy 
pride in what he was glad to boast of as ** our common’ calling.” 

Dr. Mackenzie's own experience and wide acquaintance with the 


T. B. Peterson & 
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writers of our time have enabled him to present many picturesque 


“bits” of landscape and description that make the reader vividly 
familiar with the localities as well as the actors in that contempora- 
neous literary life in which Dickens has filled so large a space. 


The Herald of Health. New York. 

Is diversifying the general gravity of its contents by a lively serial 
story by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. : 

Practical Farmer. Paschall Morris. Philadelphia. August. 

As always, this number is replete with information especially 
adapted to the necessities of the agriculturists of this vicinity. The 
recipes for domestic use are remarkably well chosen, and are reliable. 

The Phrenological Journal, for September, contains a very satisfac- 
tory picture of the inside and a very unsatisfactory one of the outside 
of the head of John Sartain, the artist whom Philadelphia delights to 
honor. His many warm friends will miss in the portrait that peculiar 
expression at once keen and quick, while gentle and genial, that in- 
stantaneously heightens the admiration for his talents into admiration 
for the man. 

The Lady's Friend. September. Philadelphia. 

There is a good solid moral in the tale of “ Solid Silver” that may 
be advantageously pondered during the present mania for “ gift” 
parties. A good excuse for some of the peculiar points of the Indiana 
civil code might be found in the vast public expense entailed by the 
modern invention of silver and golden weddings, with their long line 
of far less excusable successors, which, originating in a spirit of 
pleasant frolic, have degenerated into a mere fashionable folly. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. September. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Phila- 

delphia, 

Rarely can we be won to read through page after page of modern 
verse ; yet ‘‘ Admetus ”’ is so finely rendered that the reader is carried 
along most willingly, despite the occasional obscurity caused by the 
crowding imagery that overloads this otherwise finely construgted poem. 
Most appropriate to the feeling of the hour is the sympathetic tone in 
which Barton Hill conducts his readers on “ A Pilgrimage” from spot 
to spot in which Dickens lived and labored through boyhood and 
manhood until he was laid to rest, with Sheridan and Handel on either 
hand, amid that royal company in the Poets’ Corner. 

The American Engineer. Philadelphia. 

The Trade Circular. Leypoldt & Holt. New York. 

The Bright Side. A paper for all children. Chicago. 

Monthly Report of the Department of’ Agriculture. July. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Journal. Little Rock. 

The Gardener's Monthly. Brinckloe & Marot. Philadelphia. 

The Schoolday Visitor. Daughaday & Becker. Philadelphia. 

Good Health. A journal of physical and mental culture. Boston. 

American Literary Gazette. Geo. W. Childs. Philadelphia. July. 

American Agriculturist. August. Orange Judd & Co. New York. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Session of the Workingmen’s Assembly, 
State of New York. 1870. 

L Arte della Stampa. 

L’ Imprimerie. Paris. 


Der Correspondent. Leipsic. 

The Newspaper Press. London. 

Annalen der Typographie. Leipsic. 

Printers’ Register. London, England. 

La Typografia Italiana. Firenze, Italy. 
Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburg. 
Triibner’s Literary Record. London, England. 


ee 





Another new paper, it is rumored, is shortly to be started in New 
York. It is to be called the Free Press. 
-~—- a oe ——-- 
A new weekly paper will be started at Brattleboro’, N. C., on or about 
September ist. It will be published by a joint stock company, and 
edited by Cicero W. Harris, formerly of the Henderson Index. 
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Newspaper Gossip. 

New Parers.—Eldora Trijune, Eldora, Iowa (weekly); eight col- 
umns ; Republican ; James M. Miller, formerly of the Waynesburg (Pa.) 
Repository, editor and proprietor. Faribault Leader, Faribault, Minn. 
(weekly) ; eight columns; Republican: L. H. Kelly & Son, publishers. 
Inyo Independent, Independence, Cal. (weekly); six columns; Chal- 


fant & Parker, publishers. Lawrence Guardian, Newcastle, Pa. 
(weekly); seven columns; Republican; Dill, Platt & Co., proprietors. 


People’s Vindicator, Girard, Kansas (weekly) ; seven columns; Crisp & 
Lindsay, editors. Progress, Rock Falls, Illinois (weekly); seven col- 
umns; Republican; Cadwell & Tuttle, publishers. Boone County Ad- 
vocate, Harrison, Arkansas (weekly); Republican; Thomas Newman, 
publisher. The Prentiss Recorder, Booneville, Miss. (weekly); six 
columns ; James M. Norment, editorand publisher. Gazette, Stillwater, 
Minnesota (weekly) ; seven columns ; Democratic; A. B. Easton, pub- 
lisher. The Million, McGregor, lowa (weekly); R. Tompkins, elitor 
and publisher. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Germantown (Philadelphia) Daily Chronicle 
has added another column to its pages, making it one of the largest 
penny papers in the country. The Ledger, Louisville, [linois, has 
been enlarged from twenty-eight to thirty-two columns. The News, 
Sumpter, 8S. C., has again been enlarged, being its second enlarge- 
ment in a year. 

Suspensions.—Anthracite Workman, Wilkesbarre, Penn'’a. Wayne 
County Democrat, Hon. sdale, Pa. Little Western, Allegan, Mich. The 
Star, Allegan, Mich., has suspended until January 1, 1871. Register, 
Clayton, N.J. Morning Register, Newark, N. J. 

The Western Recorder, Louisville, Ky 


., makes a neat appearance in a 
new dress, 


Peter Negley, one of the editors of the Hagerstown (Md.) Herald 
and Torch, has been appointed Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at Baltimore, with a salary of $5,000. 


The New Berne Courier having been consolidated with the New 
Berne Republican, it will hereafter be issued under the title of Courier 
and Republican. 

William Taylor has sold the Vineland (N. J.) Independent to Messrs. 
W.H. Gill, Jr., and J. F. Mackensie, who will continue the publication 
of the paper. 


W. W. Keenan has disposed of the Republican and Democrat, Greens- 
burg, Pa., to E. J. Keenan, by whom the paper will hereafter be pub- 
lished. 


The interest of James 8. Trout, in the firm of Tront, Clark & Son, 
publishers of the Sentinel, Front Royal, Va., has been sold to the 
remaining partners, John Clark & Son. 


Col. E. B. Gaylor has retired from the editorial chair of the Omaha 
Republican. He is succeeded by John Teesdale, formerly of the 
Columbus Journal and Des Moines Register. 


The Young Folks’ Rural will be the title of a new rural and literary 
monthly, designed for young men and young women, to be issued by 
H. N. F. Lewis, of the Western Rural, Chicago. Prizes are offered for 
stories and contributions from young writers. 


| 
A new Democratic daily paper is shortly to be started in Titusville, | 
It will be published by a joint-stock company, to be known as | 


Pa. 
the “Titusville Printing Association,” and will have a capital of 
$25,000. William H. Abbott is to be the President of the company, 
: and Roger Sherman, Secretary. 

The Illinois Press Association held its sixth annual meeting at | 
Chicago on August 16th and 17th. An address was delivered by Dr. E. 
R. Roe, of the Bloomington Pantagraph, and a poem was read by Mrs. 
Emily Huntington Miller, of the Little Corporal. Essays were also 
delivered by John H. Oberly,.of the Cairo Bulletin ; 
the Chicago Post ; C. L. Bangs, of the Litchfield Monitor, and W. W. 
Sellers, of the Pekin Republican. The convention was followed by an 


excursion to Montreal, Quebec, and Boston—the party leaving Chicago |@ 


on the 18th by the steamer Montgomery. 





L. D. Ingersoll, of | 


CIRCULAR. 


The Meridian (Miss.) Mercury is now published daily. 

William H. Dyott, editor and proprietor of the New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
Pioneer, died on the first of August. 

T. T. Crew has severed his connection with the Union Springs (Ala.) 
Times. The business will hereafter be conducted by W. S. Hunter. 


A. E. Randall, editorially connected with the St. Louis Times since 
its establishment, and also with the press of Missouri and Iowa, died 
at St. Louis on August 2d, aged thirty-four years. 


Col. R. P. Findley has purchased the interest of Warren Anderson 
in the Gazette, Xenia, Ohio, and has assumed the editorial charge of 
the paper. 


The two Republican papers at Mendota, Illinois, have consolidated 
under the name of Bulletin and Chronicle. Ruggles & Ford are the 
publishers. 


The Hastings (Mich.) Banner has been leased to W. H. Holmes and 
F. A. Whittemore, who will hereafter be its publishers, Mr. Dewey 
retains editorial management of the paper. 


8. G. Sneed has withdrawn from the editorial staff of the State 
Gazette, Austin, Texas, and Col. Thompson assumes full control of the 
paper. 

J. R. S. Bond has retired from the publication of the Chillicothe 
(Ohio) bt on account of declining health, and transferred his 
interest to his son, Williain W. Bond, and H. R. W. Smith, late of the 
Cincinnati Times. 


Mr. Findlay, formerly editor of the New York Aldion, committed 
suicide by drowning himself, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Sunday 
night, August 2ist. He was some time ago disqualified for literary 
pursuits by a sunstroke, and his suicide is supposed to have resulted 
from pecuniary embarrassment. 


sco 


ACKNOWLEDGM ENTS. 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and advertising in the Printers’ Circv.aR: 
Prof. R. Johnston, Pittsburgh, Pa.... oavson ics 


Schuylkill 'l'ypographical Union, No. 135 .  ore-aglnomiatieed 1 00 
Paul Bramwell, Arrow Rock, Missouri.............. 1 00 
H. 8. Emerson, Trenton, N. J.. 1 00 
Albert F. Hunt, Newburyport, Massachusetts....... 1 00 
& ss 9 = | SRO seg erA 200 
A. 8. Taylor, RPE, SEE ccc sececccutsvscesess 1 00 
B. Adrian, West Chester, N. Y...................005. 1 00 
John W. Thomas, Norristown, sida is save veiies 1 00 
,A y» «— —  * 4 eee 1 00 
Seaton & Walton, Salem, Ohio...................... 2 00 
a eg IE, nis cies 3s 0.6d- cds. ocawciect's 1 00 
Stephen Booth, SS errr 1 00 
Charles H. Seaver, Hubbardston, Mich......... ..... 1 00 
Philadelphia U nion, No. 2, advertising. . 3 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 
+~s.ee-, — 
THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas, 


Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia: 


September 1, 1870. 
Note paper, NARA oe te eres 35 @ — per pound. 
CINE BSF 3 ilewste. cctece diets 27 @ 30 

ef a a ee ee ee 24 @ bs 
| and Quarto, — San s-s inentnahnetn 32 g 35 
- adh aehessckvedeser on 5) 28 os 
Flat caps OBE Bee BS BGs iis oss 55 oi gi ciiccd 30 @ R wad 
- CR iestirbiceeie chiqesnees 26 @wB +5 
RE Rt Ramee i A Ee PIE OT 2 @u a 
NEILL. 4's ..ba ce sececctateceseateeh eas 12 @13 3 
pI Silas Us Sass 5a os. SiN see v ie swoudes 13 @14 a 
I 600 sinks niin soe Chibvin Semana ate 15 @ 16 es 
eth et Shaan ws cad ae tihias eae ed 16 @17 7 
| Sized and calendered book...................... 7 @19 ” 
Extra sized and calendered, book, plate and map. 22 @ 26 “ 
OPE COLTS, 13 @— $e 
26+ £03.40 x0 suacibbbhaiehn babies 45 ocihin 1 @-— rm: 
t PRON on cacUe lth Socccack ordasecccd Sobedoal 10%@ 12 = * 
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List of Officers of the a AY pry Subordinate | SrnAcusr, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, Albert 


Typographical Unions. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

Wu. G. Hammonp, of New Orleans, President. 

Tomas Wriitarp, of Albany, First Vice-President. 

Joun H. O’DonNgELL, of Boston, Second Vice-President. 

Joun Cousins, of Cincinnati (P.O. Box 1997), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 


Miss Aueusta Lewis, of New York, Corresponding Secretary, 22 


Duane Street, New York. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 

New York, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Vice-President, Mary 
Moore; Rec. Sec., Mary E. Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis; Trea- 
surer, Eva P. Howard ; Fund Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 
PurLapetpata, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8. 


W. cor. of Seventh and Jayne Sts.—President, John W. Bailey; | 


First Vice-President, Wm. Turner; Second V ice-President, John N” 
Hallowell ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street ; 
Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 


Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; Vice-President, Daniel 
Beasley; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison ; | 


O°’Connell ; Fin. Sec., W. A. 
Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 


AxLBany, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. | 


Walls ; Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr. in. Sec., D. McKenzie ; Cor. Sec., 
J. Gay ; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avennes— 
President, Chas. B. Smith; Vice-President, Henry C. Parks ; Secre- 
tary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Robt. F. Kerr; 
Fund Trustee, Chas. M. Young. 

Lovutsvit_E, No. 10.—President, Lee 8S. Johnston; Vice-President, Geo. 
W. Hatch; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., Elijah Bohon ; Cor. 
Sec., Will ‘A. Sands ; “Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Wm. Mullins; Vice-President, John 
McGill: Sec., Wm. F. White ; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, 
D. C. Jones. 

Ba.trmoreE, No. 12.—President, David C. Foster; Vice-President, A. 

King; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. ‘Sec., Jas. C. Mills ; 
Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Address communications care of Jas. Stites, 
224 East Fayette Street. 

Cuicaeo, No. 16.—President, J. M. Culver; Vice-President, J. Buckie, 
Jr.; Rec. Sec., F. K. Tracy; Fin. Sec., W. A. Hutchinson ; Cor. 
Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Treasurer, Matthew Hill. 
addressed to P. O. Box 

New Orveans, No. 17.—President, H. P. Gillespie; Vice-President, 
Peter O’Brien; Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Bell; Fin. Sec., M Wootan ; 
Cor. Sec., John C. Murray ; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Mitwavukrg, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. C. Skeen; Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 

Mose, No. 27. — H. W. Clayton; Vice-President, R. Sa- 
bate; Rec, Sec., W. Harris; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Cor, Sec., 
D. L. McClare; 5 eS, R. E. Jones. 

Prorta, No. 29.—President, A. A. Griest; Vice-President, James M. 
Souders; Rec. Sec., Geo. W. Keady; Cor. Sec., 8. T. Wentworth; 
Pin. Sec., L. Handschu; Treasurer, Ith. L. Cochrane. 

Savanna, No. 38.—President, rer. A. Spring; Vice-President, J. 
A. Britton; Rec. Sec., T. C. Fell; Cor. Sec F. Kappell; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Wr. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, R. Johnson; Vice-President, 
James A. McMichael ; Secretary, Yohn M. Cole; Treasurer, John C. 
Ketcheson. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Walter C. Wells; Vice-President, 
James A. Peck; Rec. Sec., A. C. Malcolm; Fin. Sec., Judson Gre- 
nell ; Cor. Sec., John P. Tyrrell; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, J. E. Watkins; Vice-President, J. M. 
Harlan ; * and Cor. Sec., M. V. B. Jackson; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, E. F. Russell. 

- RLINGTON, No. 50.—President, Henry L. ip Dotee: Vice-President, T. 

. Donahue ; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., illis; Treasurer, Wm. 
i Swander. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 
Michael Scott; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin, Sec., A. A. Pomeroy ; 
Treasurer, W. R. Chappell. 


All correspondence 


Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase ; Fin. Sec., E. 


M. Grover; 
| Ree Sec., Lewis 8. Edgar ; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 
| 

| 

| 


DAYTON. No. 57.—President, Wm. Daly ; Vig Feeatemt. W. H. Bid- 
lack: Rec. Sec., J. H. De Long Fin. Sec., 

I. J. Bennett ; ar ssa David Hayes. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. a a M. Higgins ; Vice-President, W. 
G. Souther; Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Sec., Ephraim Abbott; 
Fin. Sec., Wm. F. Aitken ; ng A. Brackett. 

| | Comeieiine No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans ; gg gg oy Thos. 

Liddy; Rec. Sec., Matthew Anderson ; ,oe. Sec., N . Benney, River- 

side Press, Cambridgeport ; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig; Treasurer, Chas. 
Coolidge. 
| Wasnog, No. 65, (Vi 
Vice-President, A. 
surer, Peter Meyers. 

| Trenton, No. 71.—President, Peter P. Packer; Vice-President, Manuel 
Kline; Rec. and Cor. Sec., David Seary; Fin. Sec., Matthew 8. 
Austin. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Chas. 
Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec.,8 H. Dodge; Fin. Sec., G. G. Saw- 
yer. 

| WuHee trie, No. 79.—President, James St. J. Clarkson; Vice-President, 
Thomas F. Nichols; Secretary, George B. Barr; Treasurer, Byron 
Cracraft. 

Kansas Crry, No. 80.—President, J. W. Dickinson; Vice-President, 
Edward Sheffield; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Chas. Harris; Fin. Sec., 
Andrew Robertson ; Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, John 8. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 

| dent, Timothy J. Keane; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; 

Fin. Sec., John Coates; Treasurer, Charles Ferguson. 


RicumonpD, No. 90.—President, Cage Ellis; Vice-President, J. Har- 


W. R. Eckley ; Cor. Sec., 


inia Chace Nevada).—President, John Booth ; 
Secretary, John McFetrish; Trea- 


vey Campbell; Rec. Sec., J. Wright; Cor. Sec., Robt. W. Chris- 
=, Pustoftice Box 222; Fin. Mien, fk b Grantland ; Treasurer, H. 
eyer. 


LittLe Rock, No. 92.—President, 8. T. Watson; Vice-President, A. 
G. Wilkinson; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, J. R. Sanders; Fin. and 
Cor. Sec., Geo. D. Clark. 


MonTrREAL, No. 97.—President, John Thompson ; Vice-President, Jas. 
Connolly; Cor. Sec., Peter A. Crossby; Fin. Sec., Thomas Petti- 
grew: Treasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 

Norwicsa, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Eagles; Vice-President, Wm. 
H. Hovey; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., J. C. Rey- 
nolds; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

Co_umBia, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Jabez Lord; 
Vice-President, Chas. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Y. Langtree ; 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson ; Clerk, J. M. Glazier; Treasurer, R. 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, John T. Hastings; Vice-President, A. 
W. Griffing; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Cor. Sec., Jas. B. Dooner ; 
Fina. Sec., Jacob H. Baker ; Treasurer, Jas. F. Lynn; Fund Trustee, 
Wm. A. Ross, 

Vickssure, No. 105.—President, Wm. J. Smith; Vice-President, Gales 
8. Patridge; Sec., M. F. Battle ; Treasurer, William Groome. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy ; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, Robt. Holmes: Vice-President, G. R. 
Suydam; Rec. Sec., E. L. Wolf; Fin. Sec., H. G. Blair; Treasurer, 
_& A Daniels ; Cor. Sec., 8. A. Lackey. 

BLOOMINGTON (ILL.), No. 124.—President, J. H. Moore ; Vice-President, 
P. M. Elkins; Rec. Sec., D. W Streat; Treasurer, J.D. Haldeman ; 
Cor. and Fin. Sec., H. i. Taylor. 





J. H. Wiiso0n. H. STELLWAGEN 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia, 
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PLATNER & MILLER, 
PAPER DEALERS, 


82 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS FOR 


RAVINE MILLS, 
BAY MILLS, 
CROWN MILLS. 


PEQUOT MILLS, 
CHARTER OAK MILLS, 
NEHANTIC MILLS, 
ALASKA MILLS. 


Also, News, Book, and Wrapping Papers. 








[TRADE MARK.] 
To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, in the 
* ood old-fashioned way.” this preparation is truly invaluable. It is 
a liquid, urely chemical solution. Composition is made in the usual 
way, and one pint of Solution (75 cts.) mixed with every twelve 
pounds. Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and 8, epee : 


their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than double the usu 
service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instruc- 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 qt.) 
For — exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 
article. 
GODFREY & CO., 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Hart's Printing Press Counter, 












Send for a Circular or Machine, to PRICE, 
H. F. HART, Rocuester, N.Y. *76. 
A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING 
ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 


Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each 





TESTIMONIAL. 


OFFICE OF RAND, AVERY & FRYE, PRINTERS, | 
8 CoRNHILL, Boston, JANUARY 25, 1870. | 
Mr. H. F. Hart: 


Dear Str:—We have now 26 of your Counters in constant opera- 
tion on as many presses in our office, and require two more, which 
please send at your earliest convenience. We consider them a perfect 
success, and can see where they have already saved us many dollars. 
To printers everywhere we commend them with the utmost confidence, 
believing that, from their simplicity and unerring accuracy, they will 
make themselves indispensable to all owners of presses. 

Very truly yours, 
RAND, AVERY & FRYE. 

Norge.—The above letter is very similar in tone to nearly a hundred 


others received from the best, most practical, and experienced printers 


in this country. 
H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 





F. w. McDOWELL & Co.’s 
Paper Warehouse. 








BOOK AND NEWS 
PRINTING PAPER. 


WHITE AND COLORED 


POSTER PAPEHE. 


MANILLA PAPER. 


FOLIO POST AND 


FLAT CAP PAPERS. 


PAPER, GARD, AND ENVELOPE 


WAREHOUSE. 
8 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Diamond Envelopes, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST GOODS OFFERED. 





Ge Sample Book and Price List sent on application. 





DENNISON’S 
PATENT TAGS AND CARDS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Manufacturers’ full discount. 


RULING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
































-s« PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several hundred reams per month, and 
| anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL CompeTiTION, the undersigned has perfected arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. 


| Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & CO.., Proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with 
the Papers hereafter used. Their well-known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their Papers, are a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 ( full 


count), ready for use. 
: PRIOCH-LIsST. 


—~ | WHITE on BLUE. | | Fancy || | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
| Are ruled, cut and put up with same care as 


ee 12 Wb. | 14 lb. | 16 Wb. | 14 Wb. || Bill- heado—of foltewing sizes: 


2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold,| $4.50 $5.15 | $5.80 | 85. 80 12 9 8 | 6 | 4 8 to Demy, 


ae « & “) 2.38 | 2.70 | 3.00 | 3.00 |\70 capt Cap'To Cap/To Cap/To Cap| (4 Note. 
$ “ « «! jg6) 108 | 910 | 980 tt ee 
8 6 Long Fold only, _ 1.30 1.50 1.70 | 1.70 || $1.12 | $1.50 | $1.50 | $185 | $2.70 | 82.25 


par The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. “ex 


“BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with blank Space at head for phdusenatstiill First quay sapere, 


Sie & Weg | UT, | 10h ee. | 12 Th Iai. | 41h, Nol, | 5 th, Noe, |G Ub, Note, | 8 Uh, Pak Note 








Per Ream. | $2. 75 | 83. 25 $3.75 x" 38 Z $1.63 | $1. 88 $2.60 
We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS: 
IMPERIAL, ROYAL, DEMY, DOUBLE FLAT CAP, 

SUPER-ROYAL, MEDIUM, CROWN, FLAT-CAP, 


As also DEM YS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for BLANKS, CIRCULARS, &c., &c., 


ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, 
IN ANY QUANTITY. 


sar INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.-@a 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand-Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER, FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies; as 
well as to the Printing and Binding cf the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 

a 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stoc. on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMORANDUM 
AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


“2 Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
Blank Book Factory, Paper Warehouse and Ruling Rooms, 








No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. | 
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SAMUEL BINGHRAWM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORE. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATBSB., 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN | 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICH, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 








~~ 
—_— ao 


AGENTS. 
B. Txuurston, Portland, Maine. RicHMOND TyPE Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Derroir PAPER Company, Detroit, Mich. Cuicaco TyPE Founpry, Chicago, Ill. 
Auutines & Cary, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, COLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GHORGH MEBIBR & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 

















The celebrated Bronzes of Gzornez Mrrer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. MenamIn. 


- — -—— eco 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand, 


—_ 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C., 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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THIRTY CENTS 


TRADE MARK. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 








et eee 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


—_—- eo 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound onoe will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"SMS MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINES LESS TRAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 


There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


a ie. ae a 
References: 


Ph. 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRINTING Houses IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869, 825 Watnut STREET, PHrap’a. 
AGENTS. 

ALLIson, SmirH & Jounson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. | R. 8. Menammn, “ Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st., Phila. 
Wm. Ha.uey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. Wa ker, Evans & CoGswELL, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 

C. P. Knient, 9% West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PALS@RAvE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKE Lar, SmitTus & JoRDAN, 606-614 Sansom st., Phil. 
Cotuiins & McLEeEster, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Prearso. & Geist, “* Evening Express,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
HatuteY & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. | Sv. Louis Typz Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 








as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. | 
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PATENT Er 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB GALLEYS. 

















Cut of Patent Brass-Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side- 
frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 





This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manu- | 
factured. ‘The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the brass | 
lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fasten- 
ing, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, 
the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, a perfect 
smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side lining, which 
in the old style Galleys sometimes project and make “ pi,” are dispensed with. 
There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, which strengthens it, 
and which prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 


Single Column, for Newspapers. . - $225 | Double Column, for'Bock Work. .« . $2 75 
SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 

6 <10 . 7 a. . + $2 25 1218 . . . . . $4 50 

834 <18 . . . . . 3 00 1420 . . . . . 5 25 

10 X16 ° e . ° ° 4 00 1522 . . . . . 6 00 


All the regular sizes of Book, Job, and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. Special sizes made to order. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S. MENAMIN'S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFTFICES | 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 


+s0e+ —— 





DISCOUNT ON GALLEYS ALLOWED TO TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 
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THE CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 









CINCINNATI, OFIIO. 
Lae ES ANITA TOS 





————_ 


SZ a 
And Printing Machine Works, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Printing Material of every variety. Type from all Founders, and Presses from all 


makers, as well as our own Specimen Books sent gratis to established Western offices on application, 
and complete offices, with Cylinder or Hand Presses, furnished promptly from stock on hand. 


The above cut represents THE NEW NONPAREIL JOB PRESS. It is superior to any other for plain or colored work, being 
strongly built, all the parts accurately adjusted and finished in the best manner, and convenient to the hand of the operator, easily cleaned, 
oiled, etc. Ink can be confined to any part of Cylinder or Rollers, a great saving on small jobs in fine colors. A large quantity of ink can also 
be distributed on one part of the cylinder and fess on another—an advantage for light work which has a few heavy lines. Will print a twenty- 
line wood letter and Nonpareil hair-line clearly in same job; and lines in different colors, in almost any number, in same job at one impression. 








Size in inches inside With Treadle Move- |Extra for Press with Foun- Arrangement for cutting, With Shafting and Cone| Boxing and 
Chase. ment. tain. off Impression. Pulley for Steam Power. Carting. 
7 by 12 $250 00 $20 00 $6 00 
914 by 16 450 00 25 00 8 00 
15 by 19 550 00 $50 00 $50 00 27 00 10 00 
15 by 25 650 00 50 00 50 00 27 00 12 00 


With each Press is supplied a roller mold, 2 sets roller cores, bryer roller, 2 to 3 chases, and wrenches. The two lar:er sizes have a crank as 
well as treadle. The great advantage not found in any other press, is an arrangement for getting up the color without rolling the form, which 
will be at once appreciated by every practical printer—causing a great saving of time and labor. 


CincinnaTi Tyre Founpry Co. Cuas. WELLS, TREAS. 
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(BRANCH OF THE JOHNSON TYPE FOUNDRY.) 








FRANKLIN 


TYPE FOUNDRY, 


NO. 168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI. 


"ALLISON, SMITH & JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


BOOK, NEWS, AND JOB TYPE, 
PRINTING PRESSED ANI PRINTING MATERIALS, 


ESCRIPTIO 








——_—>e <a 


STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 


IN ALL THEIR VARIOUS BRANCHES. 


WOOD ENGRAVING, AND PATTERN LETTERS FOR FOUNDERS. 





’ 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


Type roundly and Printers’ Emporium, 


FIAGAR & CO., 
WO. 38 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE. 


——— -- ome —-——— - 


THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, | NEWS, 


Joband Ornamental Type, 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INCLUDING 


[ee FLAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES, 





208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - San Francisco, Cal. 


AGENCIES : 1 





Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOK,” 


Which contains most of what is useful n a printing office. 





Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and cheerfully answered, 











—_—- 


om. heed eed ee 
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A. Mi, COLLINS, SON & CO., 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Corner of Third and Canal Streets, Philadelphia. 
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“ | PRICE LISTS ge 
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© OF 5 
re 
© ° 
% _ VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS | - 
a | FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. | Ks 
Fs | | 
ria seer set | 
aeed ; ___PRICE.PER THOUSAND CARDS. —_—_||_ price List of Sheets, 
Quality. — “Nos. 1 | 2) 8 | 38) 4| 44| 53/6463} 7/D) A/C on we ab. Pet 
4 White China, .  . | 60 70 80, 901 O01 151 37 1 75 2 371 251 401 td Re a  % 
“§ do do . . | 65 75, 85, 951 101 251 45 1 85 2 501 35/1 501 75)“ 7 do do : all 
“g do do . . | 75t 001 121 201 401 621 87 2 37 8 251 701 902 10) “ 8 do do . 10 
“9 do do .  . | 001 301 501 G01 802 102 50 3 12 4 25/2 252 602 80) © 99s Sins * 
“ 4 Colored do. . | 65) 80 951 001 151 301 50 2 00 2 G01 351 561 75) « § Go” ao H 
“5 do do . . | 70 901 001 101 301 4511 70, 2 15 3 00/1 501 751 90 White °troad wick Board. 2b 
“g do do 901 151 301 401 65/1 802 15, 2 70 3 621 902 202 50 e ec , 
Colored R. R. Check-Board, [1 351 701 952 102 502 703 20 4 00 5 502 903 23 75 en ine 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, . (1 351 701 952 102 502 703 20 4 00 5 25/2 903 25/3 75); “ 1 Extra Colored Railroed, 2 
“1 Extra Colored I R. R., |1 562 002 302 403 003 208 80, 4 75 6 25/3 353 904 25) Colored Blanks, 8 
“ 8} Blanks, 60 70; 80 871 O01 151 35 1 70 2 30/1 201 37\1 56 a 4 = 4 
6 do ; | 63) 80 90 951 15/1 301 50 1 88 2 501 351 561 70)| - do 1 
“ B do . | 70 851 001 051 251 371 62| 2 10 2 751 451 701 87 “4 do 9 
“ 1 Extra Blanks, | 95 951 101 151 371 501 80 2 25 3 001 601 852 00/ .*R Ge : 
Colored Blanks, . | 70, 85, 951 001 201 35/1 56, 2 10 2 751 401 621 80/Tag do 8 
No.8 Bristol, |. . . | 63; 80 901 001 15\1 25/1 45, 1 75 2 40/1 301 501 70||No.2 do . 10 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 1 101 871 601 702 002 152 56, 3 25 4 502 302 563 00) © 8%. - oe 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, | 8511 001 201 301 501 651 95 2 40 8 40/1 752 002 30)| extra No. 1 Blanks, : 9 
A No. 2, 2 ply do 801 001 151 251 501 601 90, 2 37 3 12/1 702 002 20|| No.8. Bristol, 6 
A “ 1.2 ply do,Wh.orR.T.|1 001 251 401 501 802 002 87| 3 00 |4 002 122 402 62) ~ 1 Bristol, s 
A “ 1,8plydo do 1 25/1 601 802 002 852 563 00 3 75 5 002 703 103 40\aNo.aeply “ . | . 
Tinted Bristol, . ‘1 001 301 501 601 902 102 40 3 00 4 002 202 502 75/4 * i.2ply © vie es 
—<— Lm Enml.} |; 792 952 502 623 208 404 00 5 00 |7 258 624 204 75/4 « 4p “ 1 
| n 
Double Satin En’m’d, White, |1 401 852 102 202 6212 758 25, 4 00 | 2 903 87/8 75||Sup. Doub. Sat. En'l. W.&'T, 21 
Fine Sat. Enm. Wh. or Tinted.|1 251 651 852 002 352 503 00 3 75 5 252 703 103 37)| Doub. Satin Enamel, White, 17 
Extra Porcelain, 1 001 3511 501 621 902 002 40 3 00 4 252 122 502 80|| Ee, po cian, . > 33 
| 65, 80) 901 {O01 201 351 561 2 00 2 751 454 62|1 85\|Double Thick Porcelain, <° 15 


Tag Card Boards, 
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CHARLES BECE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ghina, Blank, Railroad, Enameled, Marbled and Bristol Board Cards, 


WAREHOUSE, 2123 Sovrm Tarr®d STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SOALE OF SIZES. ; 
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-S 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF } 
French Embossed and Enameled Cards. | | 
PROGRAMMES, | 
AND | 
Transparent Gelatine Cards, &c. i 
Be as i |; #8 | 
“PRICE PER THOUSAND CUT CARDS. PRICE LIST OF SHEETS. 
Quality. Nos. 1 Tt 2/2) 3 | 334 Ab 5} 54/6} & 63) 7 22 by 28. ie 
Bae Pies 1 Bb ah Naat Bal aah: a teat Pat ad bees te Phos. ae ‘er 100. 
i White Chine Seocqghhscesaghe supe cbcQeiae | 58) 60 65) 70, 75) 85 951 00/1 20125 155 (225 || M White China.....,.......... $6 00 
an? "" ° , bpnedretiendceuamoeth cain aaeael | © W 7% 80 8 91051151314 17% 24 No. 4 White China............ 700 
No.8 cenit Geankie SanechesS<oneN SS dines | 67 7 88 88 510561 22128155160 200 270 r = we enetetae 8 00 
No. ce aceki Shenae tenedloaS® tamaciededlss oes | 85 981051 171 21 401 601 701200210 255 3860 , = © _AMacdesbiideact 10 00 
No. 4 Colored China Leb depestadtned s , Welsbuee | 6 TT 8& 90 981 101 21 3516016 200 28 ° $Setnend, Cites oft<thdes 750 
No. . ninkpenanttupestenidhan | % 88, 91 081101 201 40150180190 220 810 ie Bae ees.. “ery hs 8 75 
No. 2 re nt PIE te 90 1 081 171 261 351 451701802223 27% 3890 weal EH A 11 00 
Railroad Heer oseccsegeboni tonnes Anartise {1 301 551 701 801 95.2 102 452 603063%5 390 56 4 Railroad _— Csaba deidbicche. 15 00 
RR eer 1 45 170 1 852 002 20:2 352 752 903453 55 430 590 rary 18 00 
Railroad Extra fleavy vedg hove some ome casihé \1 75 2 06 2 25.2 40 2 60/2 853 4038 60420435 530 7 3 CT (pcbesl eteameccet 22 00 
I v06.060i400hss0edpeets Sante % 90 981061 151 21 35/1 4518018 225 310) Colored Blanks Ti ie” || RR 9 00 
EE Rs A RE |: FS | &% 6 6f 7 6 ST 91051212 158 | ££ Pai Pen “an 6 B 
BE IN 50 o000.ds0-ntnssagy eek. dhe | © % % 9 95 1 08/1 15/1 851 45 170 (235 || No.1 * otaalib ued 7 00 
BM EID, ccc cccomtpsccccgnppeatiihe |} 7 78 8? 91001 101 30/1 8711517 206 290 NO. 136 cso rec docessio cos 8 50 
BD Bes ©... ....noeccooscegtodems | 7 88 971 O21 12:1 1 451551718 230 310 = :  bedeceecaanes 10 00 
No. 1 Post Board.......... . ce ceeeesees/1 05 1 20/1 30/1 401 52:1 701 902 00/2 452 60 305 (420 ee  oeas ceed biaas 12 00 
PB ears | % 85 95/1 021 12/1 201 3% 145161% 220 810 Printers Blanks C............. 9 00 
A No. 3 Mercantile pane ont sooreeettites | 7 80 87 91 02/1 121 30/1 40160170 210 (290), Extra Heavy Blanks........... 18 00 
A No. 1 Empire Bristol, ................... } 9 1 10:1 181 27:1 401 556.1 75.1 85/2 202% 280 40 A No. 1 Post Boards phasoasoens 12 00 
A No, 1 2-ply Superfine Bristol............ |1 05 1 201 30/1 401 551 702 00:2 10|2 452 60 310 42% Ame. - © BUD 13 50 
Al 2ply Superfine Tinted. ............... (1 2 1 401 55/1 651 8011 952 30:2 40/'2 7028 340 4 60 || No. 2 Extra Bristol, b 86h bk adee 8 50 
A No. ee erage 55 ~~ ee 11 85 1 551 701 801 95/2 102 45)2 60/38 003 15 370 (5 30 || A No. 3 Mercantile Bristol..... 8 00 
Extra Porcelain. ;,.....:.......0c20000ec0s 95 1 15.1 281 401 551 701 95/1 95:2 302 45 290 (400|| A No.1 Empire Bristol........ 11 00 
IT, <00<khcathh Gncbcctiesheihesas 1 101 281 &'1 551 701 8206.2 1525527 320 4 45 || A No. 1 2ply Sup. a sede 12 50 
Satin En. White or Tinted ................ |1 201 40.1 58,1 75 1 902 022 30|2 40/2 853 00 360 500); , nted . 14 00 
French Double Eh. White. or Tinted...... 1 12 02 W2 402 TW 2 93 2/3 4014 154 3 510 725 '|| A No. 13-ply Bristol .......... 15 50 
French Enameled and Marbled... ....:... \2 10 2 502 753 003 25 3 604 10/4 355 005 30 630 8 50 || Extra Fine Porcelain... ...>.. 11 50 
Extra fine Snow Flake, White or Tinted... |2 {5:2 90.3 203 45.3 754 004 60/4 9015 80610 730 (9 90'! Fine Satin Surface...../...... 18 00 
Fine Satin En., white or tinted, per. 100.. $15 00 | Extra Fine Snow Flake, per 100........ $30 00 | Steel Blue Board, per 100 opie $16 00 
French D .. 21 00} Ultramarine Board L. » ht EE bh le) RR ee 8. 16 00 
French Enameled ait Marbled - 25 00 - we B: SA AS 16 00 | Blank * “Bia 16 00 
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CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


FANGY, GOLORED; GLAZED, PLATED, AND ENAMELED PAPERS, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 
HEAVY TINTED ENAMELED PAPERS, 
FOR PAMPHLET COVERS, 
ALWAYS ON HAND, OR MADE TO ORDER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 
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if ye 
fai | an SAMPLES FURNISHED 
| | | CHARLES BECK, | | } | | | | ON APPLICATION. 
| | | MANUFACTURER OF | | 
pert | | 
| | | ae f Quality | | | A VERY LIBERAL 
| | 
| | | MANILLA | | Discount to Printers 
, | | | 
| | | | AND 
|) lsmIPPInG TAGs] | |} 1) ttt TI) -ousttes 
| | | 1238. Thira St., io | | | 
| PHILADELPHIA. | | 
aoe ian ANY OTHER SIZES 
| | | sates || | | | Made to Order 
} | | 
| | $210 per 1000... | } | | |AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 
| | | | iy | 
Pe | 1] | 
| | $2 50 per 1000. — x | | $2 25 per 1000. - 
| | | | | 
| | | $2 50 per 1000. é | 
bene - 
el! | || | | $2 75 per 1000, . | 
| $3 00 per 1000. | a cesicencaenae 
| 
| | 
| |__ $3 50 per 1000. =| Paula bs sfaaad °| 
| $3 90 per 1000, = $3 50 per 1000. ° | 
$4 00 per 1000. i 
SOP per. 2000. ¥ $4 50 per 1000. hy = gem» 




















SAMPLES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
123 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ed 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 
FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &. 
0 aicladl 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For i educing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 


duciug well-finished prin 


This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for-which ordinary varnishes and 


ting. 
balsanis furnish a ve indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


tical printers here and elsewhere. 


PRICE LIST 
NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS, 





News Ink, Power Press (in 300 Ib. bbls.) No. 1, per pound oe 14 
” 6. dinicabbaieceees No. 2, 7 2 \adeieliet 16 
~ Small Daily Papers........... No. 3, - 18 
= SE SEUNED, ocodus iveerecsé 0. 4, ” 20. 
ys Extra Hand Presses..........No. 5, - 25 
ests TEM Bede oo csv annie «seb et eneena ee 30 
_ Tih ivedheseggase esnsrwe a 40 
” ia th ddes abakataccegeie ga - 50 
Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off ...... 4 y (5) 
“ ” Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. “ 10 
Gan BE... io ccnchebecbcsccncscleseceeestect per pound, 1 00. 3 00 
2 RK tt OE ae I 1 00. 3 00 
QUICK DRYING INKS. 

Book Ink, per pound....................205--5 .... 380, 40, 50, 75, 1 00 
Fine Job Ink, per pound................6. ccc cece ee ceeee 5, 1 00, 1 50 

Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 

Letter Heads, etc., per pound....................... 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
Poster Varnish, pa EOE, AREER RE OEE OF 25 
Printer’s Varnish,  .'|  Saceeditiivwesidnhie oow eileen 30, 40, 50, 60 

. * per geben’, «30s 5 ies Deicn. Dies 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 


od : 
OF INKS, &c. 


QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 


For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, per pound...............0+-+seeeeeeeees 50 
For Card “ me. 3, TTT TTTT TT TTT TTT. tT 60 
I RT ee See ee eee ..-. 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 
COLORED INKS. 
Red Ink, for Posters..............+++ per pound.. 50, 60, 75, 1 00, 1 50 
= BRO sc0scc chbddebhed debekbe , 3 00, 4 00, 5 00 
+ "Die sceeeeie Senwkveees = | wie , 8 00, 10 00 
alll EI I veneeeee = 6 00, 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Purple Takk. ... « .65..00 bos. c<phbe bees TE cocgse 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Ultramarine Ink.... ..........ceees0. Te. cadnnsideben 50, 75, 1 00 
4 “ for Enameled Cards. 7 6} éausecaeaeean 2 00 
Digs NO BR. 2-0 oago snn.0nee49hs ons a  . sasteneel 75, 1 00, 2 00 
Ee eee — + sbies 50, 75, 1 00, 2 00 
Dark 7 |} nesapevnanoosenneann 7? 9» eusbosann 75, 1 00, 2 00 
Brow TO, .... ccs ccctevest ie ctesss © + sdchasneens 1 00 
RR ae > = 5 sbenehebadeeesbas 1 00 
Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink...... > | esepenene 70, 1 00, 1 50 
WIE: sos G000 c000ccderescbeetece 7 | saseesqnaee 50, 75, 1 00 
SL ants agiqn teas ooresange | odaneesabaem 75, 1 00 
SS SR SA ere TT | pein aineieae 50 to 2 00 
Lithographic Varnishes...... err cs. ee 40 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 


We have used for a long time the ink manufactured at the Gray’s 
Ferry Works, Philadelphia, and therefore publish the following notices 
from the press with pleasure.— Record, West Chester, 


We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by 
W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat 
and pretty impression.— Hillsboro (N. 0.) Recorder. 


We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it.— Buffalo Evening Post. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. e are much pleased with it, consider- 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
pay J i gught to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 

(N. ©.) Morning Star. 


We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson’s printing inks, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence in 
ite favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way satisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 
Morning Chronicle. 


An advertisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, printing ink manufacturer, 
appears in our columns this evening. Having used the Gray's Ferry 
ink during the past year, we have found it to be of a superior quality. 
Hence it is a pleasure to recommend it to our brethren of the press 
everywhere. All our orders have been filled promptly, and in every 
pee the ink is all that could be desired.—Harrisburg (Pa.) Daily 





‘ manufactured elsewhere.— 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s- Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the adverti t.—Si h 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose judgment in matters pertaining to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.— Pittsburg y Gazette. 


In our ee columns will be found a number of extracts from 
} State oy complimenting the Printing Ink manufactured at the 
Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. e have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, he 
was the firat to put down the —_ of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure ; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
aper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
ties of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
reburg (Va.) Index. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


CHAS. EH. JOHNSON & CO’S 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. | 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per lb. $1, 2.00, YQ 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz. ae $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue........... ......... Tc 
rd on ee ae . $1 | Purple —" a Per OB nc cecccccces ‘6c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster......... 2.220.222... 50c, Tc, $1 
Adame or Power Press Cut Ink . ibe. st. 2, DED, .cnigheteksse coocesssses $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... 1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... ... Fine faa: ies dinctesecoed $3, 5. r' 10.00 | Y ellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange... 1.50, 2.00 
«| RR sR REESE res a Soe CE 15 2s arya cccncreennel 2.50 * for posters. .75c, $1 
News and Poster Ink.............. 16c, 2c, 25¢ | Red, for nce rhl son ssens 50c, Tc, : t 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $i. 2.00 | 
Pee TORO... 2. Bi ncccs cnt ee an a." . pesemnonncanaeepes b0c, 7c, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... 1, 1.50, 2.00 | 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 ' Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... 1, 1.50,2.00 | 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. | 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib... . $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. | 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ET, 


OFFICE, | 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Ay 
| 


BLACK INKS. | COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, om, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz. rs Fe $1, 2.00 CIRERIID THRs 5 oc etc cvcncsccctncs 50c, que 
pO Rg Fe ee RET: ye, Te, $1 | VP urple Ink, per oz. «occ oO, GLBO, BED | Gee ia ansc sc ccc dacnsscsed 50ec, Te, 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | | SOR ere $5, 10.09 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... ‘$i 50, 2 be 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... 40c, 50c, T5c | Fine ‘Red, SL Re © $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Y cllow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange....$1. 59, 2.00 
IE co pacwanesscwasd ~ abecn~ 30c | Red, for ON ek & $2, 2.59 aa for posters. . Toe, B1 
News and Poster Ink.................. 20c, 25c | Red, for pos sters seececeeesss-De, T5c, $1, 1.59 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........81, 2.09 
- 50c to $1.00 | Blue “* vangiisun ee Toe, $1 Tints of all Shades ....... .......81, 1.50, 2.09 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue. .. +. $1.59, 2. 0 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... 31, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
pe Y 
Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


LABEL PRICE, 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 








Seiuinc Price, 3) 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.8) 2.40 3.00 3.00 6.09 12.00 
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306 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
COWLES’ PATENT SELF-+FEEDING 


CARD CUTTING MACHINES. 


The following letter, volunteered by the CLEVELAND Paprer Com- 
PANY, we present for the consideration of the trade: 
CLEVELAND, May 2, 1870. 
Messrs. J. M. Moore & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN :—We have had Cowes’ Patent Carp Curter, of your 
manufacture, in use for the past six months, and we feel bound to con- 
vey to you our appreciation of the merits of the machine. Our cutter 
is the foot-power one. Its simplicity of construction is such that it has 
not as yet got out of order, and the rapidity with which it performs its 
work is remarkable. One of our workmen recently cut with it 1,800 
cards in two anda half minutes. Our experience with the machine 
is such that we can pronounce yours the dest card cutter in use. 

We are, truly yours, 
CLEVELAND PAPER COMPANY, 
Per N. W. TAYLor. 





The need existing for Card Cutters which should 
hold the same rank as improvements in printing 
machines, is supplied by 


COWLES’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING 


FOOT POWER, HAND CARD CUTTING 


AND 
Strip Cutting Machines. 


These supply a place long vacant, and no printing 
office is complete without them. 


THE FOOT-POWER MACHINE 


Is singular for the simplicity of its construction. As 
will be seen by the cut, the power is utilized by a 
mechanical movement entirely new, and one which 
is superior to the old crank motion, as it does away 
with the resistance of dead centres, and has the ad- 
vantage of never going backward. The strip is fed 
automatically, securing speed and exactness, and an 
ingenious device prevents the card from bending, by 
holding it firm beneath the knife. ** Time is money,” 
and the saving of time is a great desideratum in ma- 
chinery. This machine will cut from 8,000 to 20,000 
cards per hour, ranging according to the size of the 
card. But not alone is there a saving of time; the 
machine is so adapted to its purpose that a child can 
operate it—it runs as easily as a sewing machine. 
Each cutter is provided with a receiver, in which the 
cards are packed, requiring thereby less handling 
than when cut by the or. inary machines. 


THE MACHINE IS MANUFACTURED IN THE BEST 
STYLE AND HIGHLY FINISHED. 


Price of Foot-Power Machine, - $200 
Bexteg, + © £ «yi ~ 3 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Sr. Lovis, June 30, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co.. Cleveland, Ohio; 

GENTLEMEN :—The CARD AND Strip CUTTER came 
to hand, and is in use with satisfactory results. The 
amount of your bill ($61.50), you can draw for at 
sight. Reepectfully, 8. HUTCHINS, 

For St. Louis Times Co. 
New York, May 21, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co.. Cleveland, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN: - The IMPROVED COMBINED STRIP AND CARD CUTTER 
suits us toanicety. Yours truly, DERRICKSON & BARTLETT. 
Detroit, July 12, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN :—We have received the Carp CuTTERs, and they work 
to our perfect satisfaction. Yourr, &c. DETROIT PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, April 8, 1870. 
Messrs. J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

Dear Sirns:—Yours of the 5th inet, duly at hand, also the two Hanp 
Carp Cutters, both of which we have sold. Please send us some more 
at once; they appear to be well thought of thus far, and if they con- 
tinue to prove satisfactory, we can doubtless dispose of them rapidly. 

Yours truly, ALLISON, SMITH & JOHNSON. 


All orders for the above Machines can be addressed to the Manufacturers. 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 


142 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


COWLES’ PATENT SELE-FEEDING 


CARD CUTTING MACHINES, 


THE SELF-FEEDING HAND 


CARD CUTTING MACHINE 


Differs from the Treadle Machine 
only in the application of the power. 
It is provided with similar contri- 
vances for automatic feed, and for 
preventing the bending or sagging 
of the card. Both machines are 
shear-cutters, but they differ from, 
and are superior to, the Ruggles, or 
the old-fashioned card cutters, in 
that they afford a support to that 
portion of the card which is being 
detached, and the motion of the shear 
blade carries the strip fully up to the 
guage. No instructions are neces- 
rary to work the Hand Cutting Ma- 
chine, as every operation 18 per- 
formed by merely raising and lower- 
ing the handle. This machine will 
cut from 3,000 to 6,000 cards per 
hour, and, like the Power Machine, 
is excellently finished. 


Price, - - $35 


THE IMPROVED COMBINED 


STRIP AND CARD CUTTER 


Has many advantages over ordinary 
strip machines. 

1. The sheet feeds itself to the 
guide. 

2. It is held firmly by a rubber- 
faced bar. 

3. The machine cuts perfectly true. 

4. No finger marks are left on the 
strips. 

5. The card will not bend. 

6. It may be used both for a strip 
and card cutter. 

7. Itis much more expeditious than 
any other machine in use. The bed 
of the machine may be fastened to a 
table, and may be raised or lowered 
to any angle, as may be found neces- 
sary. and the shect placed on it feeds 
it-elf to the guage by its own weight. 
The rubber-faced bar, which holds 
the sheet during the cutting, is raised 
when a cut is complete, and as rap- 
idly as the machine can be operated, 
the feed is continued. A great draw- 
back on the utility of the old strip 
cutter is that where a narrow margin 
has to be cut from the last strip, great 
inconvenience is experienced, or the 
cutting is impossible. With this 
machine the last strip is cut the same 
size as the first, and with the same 
ease. Less than one-fourth of an 
inch margin is sufficient to hold the 
strip under the bar. With scarcely 
any trouble the table can be let down 
flat on the bed piece, and the rubber- 


faced bar detached, ¥ : 

cutting the strips into'catde. Ir will COMBINED STRIP AND CARD CUTTER. 
cut several times as fast as the ordi- : 

nary strip cutter. 


Price, $50; Boxing, $1.50. 
All orders for the above Machines can be addressed to the Manufacturers, 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 








142 Superior ST., CLEVELAN®D, O10. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


SANBORN’S 


PATENT LEVER CUTTING MACHINE. 





Every person using this machine, without exception, find it doing much more and much better than they expected. It is the simplest con” 


structed machine, and the easiest to work of any ever made. The knife is brought down with a sliding motion with one stroke of the lever, 


making an easy, clean, smooth, and true cut. Counter-balancing weights, with but slight assistance from the operator, carry back both lever 


and knife. The length and weight of lever, WHICH SWINGS DOWN IN FRONT OF THE MACHINE, give great purchase and power. 


There are both back and side gauges, while the whole surface of table is marked off with parallel lines, which are of great convenience in 


squaring paper. 


It has an “ index” table, showing, in inches and parts of inches, the exact distance between the knife and the gauge. 


Over two hundred of these machines have been sold, and they are pronounced to be, without exception, THE BEsT hand cutting machines in 


the market. 


WILL CUT 81 INCHES. PRICE $875. 


G. HL. SANBORN & CoO., 
SALESROOMS, 78 DUANE STREET, 
NEW. YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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SAN BORN’S 


PATENT HAND OR POWER CUTTING MACHINES, 


~~ 
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81-1vcmH CurrinG Macwine. Price 8500. 


This Cutter, so simple and rapid in its operation, is a great favorite with all who have secn it. It is made firm and strong in every part, and 
is so well arranged that it is almost impossible to get out of order. 

The Knife goes down with a long sliding motion, cutting true, easy, and with precision, and returns by a continuous motion to its original 
position, where it stops. 

The Gauges, Parallel Lines on Table, and Index are the same as on the Lever Cutting Machine. 

G. H. Sanborn & Co. also make 28-inch, 30-inch, 36-inch, and 42-inch machines of great strength and power, together with all the machinery 
requisite for a complete bindery. 

These cutters are in use in the largest binderies and printing offices in the country. 

A host of references can be given as to their merits. 


G B. SANBORN & CO.,, 
SALESROOMS, 78 DUANE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


ON) >———. \=— 
} } \ 


Mould 
\ 





PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 13x 19 inches inside chase, (size 
of platen, 14x 22 inches) ° ° $550 
Boxing, ° : ‘ ° ° 10 
Ink Fountain, with five tanks, . ° - 2 
Steam Fixtures, ° ° . ° 15 


TERMS---Cash, in New York funds. 


With each Press of this size are included three Chases, one 
Roller Mold, two Sets Roller Stocks, Wrenches, and Treadle. 


These Machines are fully warranted. 


Pamphlets, giving full description, sent 
on application. 


SUPERIOR POINTS OF THE UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


Ist. Strength.—it is by far the strongest press manufactured, and 
will print a full form of solid matter without the least possibility of 
strain. 

2d. Durability.—The material used in its construction is of supe- 
rior quality; all shafts and wearing surfaces are of wrought iron or 
steel. 

3d. Compactness.—It occupies but little more than half as much 
room as other presses require. 

4th. Simplicity.—It is very simple in ite construction and is not 
liable to get out of order. All the parts are easy of access and in full 
view of the operator. 

5th. The Distribution is the most thorough ever attained, with 
perfect change of ink. 

6th. Rolling Apparatus.—The inking rollers may be adjusted to 
any degree of pressure on the type. They have a positive movement in 
both directions over the form; which may be rolled, or not, or given 
any number of rollings, at the pleasure of the operator. Three large 
rollers are used, all of which pass entirely over the form. 

7th. Impression.—The platen makes a perfectly square impression, 
and, being se/f-balancing at every point in its movement, requires no 
counterweight and but little power for its operation. The action of 
the platen secures perfect register. 

Sth. Adjustment of Impression.—The impression is changed by 
a simple device, without readjusting the corner screws. This device 
is almost instantaneous in its action. 

9th. Feeding the Sheets.—Ample time is given for feeding the 
sheets, during which the platen is at perfect rest. 

10th. Throw-ojf.—The impression may be thrown off at will. 





11th. The Frisket Fingers are of an improved construction, 
which allows both to be used on a very narrow margin. These fingers 
may, for setting them accurately, be thrown instantly upon the face of 
the platen, without disengaging any part of the machinery ; and when 
set free, immediately return to their former position. They work 
strongly, and with exactness. 

12th. The Bed remains stationary, and inclines backward, so that 
the form rests upon it and can never bag or the type work out of 
place, at the same time it is always in view and in reach of the press- 
man. The chase is secured to the bed by a strong and simple device, 
which can be adjusted from the front of the press. 

13th. The Changeable Ink Fountain allows a change from one 
color or kind of ink to another in a few moments of time, without 
waste. The guage can be speedily set to feed any required degree of 
ink, or to entirely cut off the supply at any number of points, allowing 
a feed of ink from any part without binding the fountain roller. 

14th. Speed.—The highest speed can be safely attained. In fact. 
the speed is limited only by the capacity of the feeder. The machine 
runs easily, and almost noiselessly. 

15th. Quality of Work.—The best of work can be done. The su- 
periority of the inking apparatus peculiarly adapts this press to fine 
wood-cut and vignette work. It has not only the advantages of a 


| jobber, but equals in register and strength of impression the heaviest 


Adams Book Presses. 

16th, The « Universal” is the only prese with a cylinder distribu- 
tion, on which double sheets, or sheets with a large margin, can be 
printed; such margin extending above the platen without contact with 
the distributing apparatus. 


GALLY, MCNEAL & HAMILTON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINER 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 





Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
use; being more 
compact, delivering 
the sheet printed 
side up, besides 
other improve- 
mente; and it is the 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 
paper and Job work, 
in the best style; 
runs easy ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
and may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1,000 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 


Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches....... $1,000 


This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 





[From the Cecil Whig, Elkton, Md.} 
Newspapers and Newspaper Presses. 


Mr. Colten, editor of the Annapolis Republican, in referring to our 
notice of the Newbury Pres+, while acknowledging the merits of the 
Newbury and Pottter Presses, gives the palm to the Campbell, and says 
** for economy in expense, and for neatness and clearness of impression, 
the Campbell Press, for a country newspaper, lays over them all.” We 
do not think so: and, as Bro, Colten says, we, too, have paid a good deal 
of attention to this matter. We admit that the Campbeil is a first-class 
press for a country newspaper; but it will not make a neater or cleaner 
impression than the Newbury. The inking arrangement of the Newbury 
Press is on the Adame principle, and is superior to any table distribu- 
tion. Our actnal experience with the Newbury Press, however, is but 
limited, but for the benefit of the publishing fraternity of country news- 
papers, we publish below a letter which is an answer to it quiries about 
presses, which we made before purchasing : 

Lycomine DatLy aND WEEKLY GaAzeTTE, 
WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., March 13, 1868. 
E. E. Ewing, Editor Whig, Elkton, Md. : 

Dear Sin:—You have requested a statement of the Newbury Press, 
We have in this city Hoe’s Railway and Potter Press; we have been in 
the Government Office, in Washington city. where there were sixty 
og in constant use ; but we prefer the Newbury for cheapness, dura- 
vility, speed, and good work, to any other press extant. It has many 
advantages over other presses. Having one in use ourselyes, and know- 
ing its merits, we most cheerfully recommend Newbury’s Power Press, 
and believe it to be the press you want. The press occupies a espace of 
5'y feet wide and 10 feet long. 








( 
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IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 


We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
“rames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery -..... poakadt Sos cak anne 


Address 


MPERGUSON ALBIN. - > A. & B. NEWBURY. 


Coxsackie, New York. 
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KELLOGGSS IMPROVED 


NEW STYLE 


NEWBURY BLANK AND CARD PRESS. 


Patented by A. B. NEWBURY, July 5, 1859, and A. N. KELLOGG, January 6, 1863. 





TESTIMONIAL. 





Opinion of the Superintendent of the 
Press Room of the Government 
Printing Office, 
Wasuineron, D. C., Oct. 12, 1869. 

The Improved Blank and Card Press 
furnished by A. N. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
I consider one of the best, cheapest, and 
most available for country printing 
offices. It is compact, easily and rapid- 
ly worked; makes good register and 
even impression ; requires but one per- 
son torunit. It is a great desideratum 
in an oftice where there is such work 
to do as bill-heads, letter headings, 
blanks, labels, cards, circulars, enve- 
lopes, tickets, &c. 

N. F. ETHELL, 
Supt. Press Room, Government Print- 
ing Office. 


This Press prints a form 6% by 11%, 
the size of a paper of foolscap, or will 
= a Sa print a sheet about 14 by 17, by working 
MNT all IRSA " and turning. Is capable of printing 
Wi Zh 'p = : 5 1,000 to 1,500 an hour. Will do supe- 
4 E = : i - rior work. Price, boxed, with table 
2 | = and latest improvements, $150. Terms 
{= 4 = cash. 
: >= With each Press are sent two Chases, 
with side-sticks, two pairs Roller 
Stocks, Roller Mold, three Friskets, 
Wrenches, and a Rubber Blanket, the 
whole carefully boxed. Weight, ready 





for shipping, 340 pounds. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
THIS PRESS HAS, OVER MOST OTHER PRESSES, THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY : 


1, It prints “ out of centre” as well as in. 4. It is the only card-piler in the world. 

2 The bed and form lie horizontal 10. It is self-inking—consequently, a stout lad can run it alone. 

3. Every part is entirely under the eye of the operator. 1f. It is the cheapest good press yet offered to the country printer. 
4. There is no possible danger to the operator. 12. It is so light that it can be carried from one part of the office to 
5. It can be stopped in a single instant. another. 

6. It runs with ease. 13. The making ready is done easily and quickly. 

7. It is capable of great speed. 14. The register is simple and perfectly true. 

8. It is so simple it can hardly be got out of order. 15. The ink disc can be cleaned in a few moments. 


THE ONLY CHEAP PRESS THAT WILL DO GOOD WORK RAPIDLY. 
ee A. N. KELLOGG, 


$9 and 101 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Opinions ef Kellegg'’s Press. 


From H. Beats, Omro, Wis. : 

“We almost worship it.” 

From Tos. E. Asn, Providence, R. I.: 

“*T think the world of it.” 

From E. Jounson, publisher of the Republican, Galva, Ill. : 
“Am well pleased with the Jobber.” 

From Fariey & Houman, Franklin, Indiana: 

““ We would not be without it for twice its price.”’ 


From I. B. Borue, publisher of the Democrat, Neosho Falls, Kansas : 

“It is the best card and bill head press we ever worked. Cards can 
be worked on it neatly at the rate of fifteen hundred pe hour. We are 
satisfied.” 

From H. C. Mituer, Jackson C. H., Ohio: 


*T can recommend the press to the fraternity as the best cheap job- 
ber in the world. I think more of the press every day. It is a perfect 


| little gem.” 


| 


From Nis & Beacu, publishers of the Jeffersonian, Lexington, | 


Mich. : 

‘“* We consider your Press well worth its price.” 

From Joun TuRner, publisher of the Star, Mauston, Wis. : 

‘“* It has paid for itself nearly a hundred times over.” 

From Gro. F, Weaver, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa. : 

‘Say whatever you please in commendation of the Press, and I will 
endorse it.” 

From Joun Utricu, publisher of Nord Stern, La Crosse, Wis. : 

i a believe it is the best and most perfect press for its price in the 
world.” 
mg MILLER & UNDERWOOD, publishers of the Courier, Charleston, 


ry 


t works like a charm, and does better work than any other press 
extant.” 

From C, A. Resp, Red Hook, N. Y.: 

“The Press suits me toa charm. Will work plenty fast enongh, and 
do good work.” 

From ANDY FE tT, publisher of the Post, Nashua, Iowa: 

“The Press purchased of you works to acharm. The Post printers 
are delighted with it.” 

From Joun C. Artz, Wellington, Ohio: 

‘“* Our Jobber has ogee to be everything it is represented. I could 
not be better pleased.” 

From Powsrs & Foster, publishers of the 7imes, Durand, Wie. : 

“The little Press works toa charm. We wouldn't begin to take the 
price we paid you for it.” 

From Wa. WaGNneER, publisher of the Anzeiger, Freeport, Ill. : 

“es pane very rapidly, but, still better, its work compares favorably 
with that of any press I know.” 

From G. 8, Nicnoias, Linneus, Mo. : 

‘**T am entirely satisfied with the Press. It is the best I ever saw for 
the price, and is indispensable in the office.” 


From McCutty & Evans, Ottumwa, Iowa: 





“It is a success, The impression is equally as good as a ‘ Gordon’s.’ 


We can truthfully say that it is even better than we anticipated.” 


From T. C. Mepary, publisher of the Mirror, Lansing, Iowa: 


‘‘ The little Press I purchased of you four years ago is an excellent 
one, and has given me entire satisfaction. I can recommend it highly.” 


From the Union Free Press Company, Kittanning, Pa. : 


‘We have introduced one of Kellogg’s Improved Newbury Card and 
a which for neat, clean, and beautiful printing, cannot be 
exce . 


From D. W. Bark ey, publisher of the Press, Fairfield, Il. : 
‘* For cards, envelopes, letter and bill heads and circulars, we do not 
think it can be excelled. It is a valuable addition to our office, as we 


~ daily doing work that otherwise we could not have done at living 
prices. 


trem, Bene & Ricwarpson, late publishers of the Sentinel, Wood- 
BLOCK, °° 


‘The Improved Newbury we purchased of you has far exceeded our 
expectations. We find it admirably adapted for colored work, and in 
our opinion it is superior in many respects to presses we could name 
costing much more money.” 


Address orders or inquiries to 


From H. D. Waener, Omaha, Nebraska: 


“ If your Jobber cost as much as the Gordon's, Wells’ or Degener’s, 
and those presses cost only $150, | would still prefer the Improved 
Jobber as it now is.” 


From Turner & Ciark, publishers of the Patriot, Carrollton, Mo. : 


“It works splendidly, and prints cards, bill-heads, small blanks, &c., 
as well asa press. We have been trying to find some fault with 
it, but cannot.” 


From 8S. H. Mriusr, publisher of the Dispatch, Mercer, Pa. : 


“T used one of your Improved Newbury Jobbers for three years, and 
it gave me entire satisfaction. During that time it did not cost me a 
dollar for repair.” 


From Joun Griesr, publisher of the Democratic Banner, Aledo, Il. : 


** We have found it in all respects satisfactory. The impression can 
be e: adjusted, and the press-work easily and rapidly accomplished 
by even a boy.” 


From Joun Horoukiss, publisher of the Representative, Fox Lake, 
Wie. : 


“Having used r press during the past year, I take pleasure in 
stating that it is wm that it claims to be. No fault can be found with 
it whatever. I could not ‘ keep office’ without it.” 


From Parrerson & McKexs, publishers of the Democrat, Alliance, 
Ohio: 


“* Kellogg’s little Jobber is, for so low-priced a press, one of the best 
we know in use. It does its work to a charm, and we have printed as 
many as 1,200 impressions an hour.” 


From Joun Jackson, publisher of the Advertiser, Calais, Me. : 


“I have found the press all it was recommended, and more too. 
There is more money in it, for the price, than in any other press I 
know of. I think no printer could afford to be without one.” 


From Dorr & McCreary, publishers of the Journal, Rock Port, Mo. : 


“We do not see how we could do withdut it. We have given it the 
fullest test (a blank full size of chase). and found the impression equal 
to that of any press. It does its work rapidly and well.’ 


From H. 8. Z. Marrsias, publisher of the Review, Galion, Ohio: 


“The Press I purchased of you two years ago is to-day as as 
new, and I would not be without it for double the amount for it. 
Please accept thanks for furnishing me with such a cheap, yet dear, 
Jobber.” 


From D. BLUMENFIELD, publisher of the Weléburger, Watertown, 
Wis. : 
“The Press purchased of you over six years ago is, in my opinion, 


| the best Press ever offered at euch a price. No country printing office 
| should be without it. It does every kind of work to perfection—even 


col work. 

From Kusourn & Rutt, publishers of the Register, Fontanelle, 
Iowa: 

“We find your Improved Newbury Job Press all that was repre- 


| sented. We can do the greater part of the job work that comes on this 


ves a good even 


idly, and to our entire satisfaction. It 
| +t age caaiy Bs in reach of all, 


mpression, and is easily —— The price is wit 
we consider it just the thing for a country office. 


From Hovck & Barnett, publishers of the Loyal Journal, Califor- 


| nia, Mo. : 


“ We can bear willing testimony to its simplicity, its perfect adapta- 
bility to all small work, its easy and rapid execution, its durability, its 
perfect impression, and, above all, its ne plus uléra indispensability for 
every office doing small job work, such as cards, billheads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and tickets. The Jobber has three times over paid for it- 
self.”’ 


A. N. KELLOGG, 


99 and 101 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Tease 


BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 


PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS 


TO THEIR NEW 


SELF-FEEDING AND PERFECTING PRESS. | 


— — 


These machines are the first of their kind ever brought into practical use, and are entirely original, as an examination of the engraving on 
the opposite page will show. The compactness of the Press is such that it is scarcely possible to reduce its length or height, taking up only 
about the room of an ordinary sized Drum Cylinder Press. 

The economy of the Bullock Press alone is a striking feature. Ir reEps rrsELF from a roll of paper over a mile in length, cutting it into 
sheets which are printed on both sides, and delivered in a more even pile than the famous Adams fly can do, Two mEN oNLyY are required as 
attendants, and it is not necessary that they should be skilled hands. 


BULOUOCEK PRASSEHS 


Are destined to supersede all other fast presses in use. Their success is undoubted, having been tested in various quarters during the last five 
years. The following establishments use them, and are referred to: The New York Sun, the New York Herald, the New York Democrat (Brick 
Pomeroy’s paper), the Philadelphia German Democrat, the Philadelphia Hvening Star, and the Government Printing Office, Washington City. 
Besides which two presses have been sent to England—one of which is now working in the office of the London Daily Telegraph. Concerning 
this press, the London Printers’ Register says : 

‘*: There is no doubt that a complete revolution in the printing of newspapers is approaching. ° ° The Bullock Press, with its 
startling innovations in many important details, has been employed to print off the tremendous edition of the Daily Telegraph. * ° 
The Bullock is an American inveation—the first erected in this country being that at the Daily Telegraph office, where it is said to be 
performing its work in so satisfactory a manner, that the proprietors have given their orders for several others. The Bullock machines feed 
themselves from a reel, printing both sides of the paper with exact register, and distributing the ink in the most perfect manner.” 


LETTER FROM JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JR. : 
. Orrice or “Tue Herap,” New York, January 13, 1869. 

Sir :—In reference to the BuLLocKk Press, we are pleased to say that we have had two of them at work in the press room of the Herald, 
since July last, and so far, they have given entire satisfaction. The quality of the work turned out from them, is equal, if not superior to any 
other news press, and thé undisputed fact of their great economy in the saving of labor, and in the trifling and unexpensive nature of the repairs 
necessary to keep them in order, make them particularly desirable. 


Yours, &c., J. GORDON BENNETT, Jr. 
To Wa. H. Wutu1ams, President Bullock Printing Press Co. 





WHAT THE NEW YORK “SUN” THINKS OF THE BULLOCK PRESS. 

The New York Sun, which has four Bullock Presses, says, July 14, 1868: 

This is the latest, and in some respects, the best newspaper press invented. The Sun is printed upon it, and our readers, therefore, need no 
eulogium to testify to its value as an efficient newspaper machine. 

With fair supervision, they will each print from 15,000 to 16,000 copies of the Sun per hour, bota sides at once, in as clean and workmanlike 
a manner as an Adams book press. 

The advantages of this press are obvious, but to the general public some elucidation may be necessary. Where the Hoe press requires that 
you shall print but one side at a time, and thus, if you have but one press running, that the first side of the paper shall be put to press long be- 
fore the second is made up, the Bullock press gives you full control of all the pages up to a much later hour. This is a great improvement, as it 
enables you to print the latest and most important news in detail, instead of taking up space which later advices may require you to fill with 
other matter. Then you may regulate the number of impressions to the precise demand of the dealers; whereas, with the Hoe, you must print 
more or less than the number that may be required on one side before changing the forms and working off the other side. But the great advan- 
tage of the Bullock press is in the immense saving in the cost of printing. While the Hoe press requires one man to feed each cylinder, and half 
that number more of fly-boys to remove the sheets, the Bullock press feeds itself from rolls of paper, frcm which about 2,500 perfect copies of 
the Sun are printed automatically, and delivered ready to cut up, 80 that four men can do the work on this paper which twelve men used to be re- 
quired todo, This alone makes a saving in press labor to the amount of $125 a week. In addition to this, the register is so perfect that we are 
enabled to save a good deal of surplus paper in needless margin, which otherwise would be wasted. Add to all this, the apace occupied by the 
press is not half that taken up by a ten-cylinder Hoe, while its cost is less than one-half, and its great merits must be apparent. 

For information, address 


THE BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS CO., 


NO. 738 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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COTTRELL & BABCOCEK’S 
FIRST CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY. 


In the above engraving the most recent improvements in our FIRST-CLASS DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES are represented, and are of a 
nature calculated to facilitate the convenience of the pressman and improve the quality of the presswork. Among the most prominent of these 
improvements we would mention the well-fountain, so arranged as to work with the smallest possible quantity of ink, and admitting of being 
cleaned in a moment; an improved gripper motion, with registering rack adjustable by screw, insuring a perfect register; a superior pointing 
apparatus, with discs in the feed table so arranged that they can be adjusted in a moment to suit any sized sheet—an important consideration 
in book or pamphlet work. In making these improvements we have been governed by an experience of many years as press builders, and by 
the suggestions of experienced members of the craft who are noted for their soundness of judgment and great abilities as printers. The working 
parts of the machine are finished with the utmost care and precision. The framework has been designed with a view to strength and beauty 
combined ; wherever stability called for more iron, it has been supplied; and the heavy bed-plates, furnished with all the sizes, give the entire 
machine that steadiness when in motion on a wooden floor which cannot otherwise be obtained, except on solid masonry. For the conve- 
nience of the pressman while making ready, we have so constructed the Fountain and Distributing Apparatus as to be movable at pleasure—a 
convenience that will be appreciated by every operator. This engraving represents the Rack, Pinion, and Screw system of distribution ; 
but we are prepared to furnish the same machines with the combined table and cylindrical distributions, same as on our Country Press, as 
illustrated on next page, as may be preferred by customers. 


Sizes and Prices of First-Class Presses, with Steel Tracks, extra finish throughout, fitted for Hand or Steam Power. 
No.1, 19x24 inches, extraheavy, . . . . $1,275) No.5, 32x49 inches, extra heavy, . : . . . $2,500 
No. 134, 19x85 “ extraheavy, .... 1,400 | No. 6, 32x50 “ eee a er se 
No. 24x30 extraheavy, ... . 1,700 | No. 6, 32x50 “ xtraheavy, .... . 2,700 
No. 25x35 Osire DORVT, ... . 1,900 | No. 7, 34x52‘ Bn eer ar a 
No. 29x42 extraheavy, .... 2,200 | No. 7, 34x52“ extraheavy, .... . 2,900 
No. 32x46 2,200 | No. 8, 41x60 “ ” 3,500 


EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 


No. 2, 24x30 inches, ; $2,200 | No. 5, 32x46 inches, . ; $3,1C0 
No. 8, 25x35“ saat, ts nb cieneen idl 2,400 | No. 6, 33x50“ Sg ae ee 3,300 
Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, and Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Shipping, No. 1, $25; other sizes, $50. 
EACH PRESS IS FURNISHED WITH BLANKET, WRENCHES, TWO ROLLER MOLDS, AND TWO SETS ROLLER STOCKS. 

Presses Guaranteed Equal to Representation. All Machinery Shipped from the Factory at Westerly, R. I. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R I. 
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IU@ROVED COUNTRY NEWS?2?PER AND Joe P@rss. 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many 
eminent practical printers, and with our long experience as press builders are enabled to offer a press that combines nearly all the good features 
heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to this machine. Strong girts have been added on the ends of the press, and large additional 
amounts of iron made use of in its construction, eo disposed as to render the press both strong and ornamental. The springs are placed in the 
track, not moving with the bed as heretofore, and adjusted with screws, as shown in the cut. By this arrangement of the springs the press runs 
smoothly at a much higher rate of speed than is attained by any other country press. The well-fountain is used, so arranged that it can be cleaned 
in a moment, and the smallest quantity of ink used, which is of importance when colored or expensive inks are employed. Three form rollers 
and four diagonal distributing rollers, together with the large ink cylinder, give the most perfect distribution. The press has adjustable roller 
bearers, separate fro .n the cylinder bearers, rack and segments, and improved gripper motion, operated with rollers moving up and down with 
the cylinder, and making perfect register. Our geering is accurately cut, knuckle shafts made of wrought iron and faces hardened. The de- 


— portion of the cylinder is handsomely polished. We would state that, to meet the growing demands of printers, we make a new size— 
ed 32x50—calculated for a nine-column newspaper. 


The beautiful appearance of Conner’s “‘ Typographic Messenger,” printed on this Press, bears ample 
testimony to its ability to execute the finest quality of Specimen Work. 


—_— woe - = 


SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES. 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. ) RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 
Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . >. ae Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . . $1,450 


Bed 32x50“ “ . . « » ». 1,800 | Bed 33x50 “ u“ TONE 
Steam power, extra, $50; boxing and shipping, $50. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCE, 


No. 8 spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R. I. 


| 
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POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 
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The above engraving represents in detail the recent improvements embodied in this euperior printing machine, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be at Icast equal to any now offered to the trade. Such judicious modifications have been madc in the patterns as are calculated 
to impart a massiveness and strength to the framework, resulting in a steadiness and solidity to the press so necessary to the execution of a 
superior quality of presswork. The greater convenience of the operator has been carefully considered, and in the new arrangement of its work- 
ing details his labors are greatly facilitated. The incorporation of additional quantities of iron in the various sections, and the introduction of 
our recently patented 

IMPROVED BUNTER-SPRING AND LEVER, 
insures a smoothness of mov ement in passing the centres, or in reversing, never before attained. The evenness and clearness of impression, 
with the high rate of speed, superior distribution, and perfect register to be obtained in this machine, together with its complete construction 
and thorough workmanship in every detail, combine to render it equal if not superior to any similar machine in the market. 


SIZES ANO PRICES: 


20x25 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,275 No. 4, 32x48 inch, inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2, 700 


No. | 
24x30 Sl lUr 5, 34x52 2,600 
| x 

| 


25x35 . a oe Se 34x52 Extra Heavy, 2 900 

31x46 . s+ « ee 40x54 _ 3,200 

31x46 Extra Heavy, 2,500 40x60 _ 3,500 

2x48 2/400 

EXTRA HEAVY Y PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 
1, 24x30 inches, inside Bearers, . . . $2,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . ps, Bae 
2, 25x35“ ‘5 —— a 4, 82x48 “ .. & i ee 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


we CO CO De CO 


No. 


Our Presses are Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and their cost is re three-fourths of that of any other first-class Press. 


Try One, and if it does not suit you, return it at our Expense. 


-_-G, POTTER, Jr. & CO, 


TERMS CASH. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. POTTER, Jr. All Machinery Shipped from the Shop at Norwich, Conn, J. F. HUBBARD. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


POTTER’S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESS. 
For Newspaper and Joh Work. 











The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of bu 
greatly increased weight and strength ; the several patented features introduced within the past few years ; the superiority of its distribu 
correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, t 
gether, leave little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While gett 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfe 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and re 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its sup : 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all 


parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, yET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of constr 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


Over Three Hundred ef our Presses in use ? 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. Z BACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER, HAND POWER. 
31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
32x48 “ " aa No. 4, 32x48 “ = ‘eects 
84x52 “* _ : 2,000 No. 5, 34x52 “ “ dea 
For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Ge Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, Two Roller Molds, and Extra Roller Stocks. A 
PRESSES ARE WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Cc. POTTER, JR. & CO. 


Terms Cash. 
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1 DEGENER & WHILER’S 
‘« LIBERTY’’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


} 
} 23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 





‘ne Supscnrisens respectfully solicit the attention _of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DeGENnER. 
‘HE CoMBINATION OF PrunciPes in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 
he CLEARNESS AND DISTINCTNESS OF IMPRESSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perreot Dis- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy or ReetsterR of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS: and the Factuiry and Sprep with which 
can be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
“ai. 
Their Surpiiciry AND STRENGTH oF CoNSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
putthem out oforder. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF Work; and where steam is 
it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 
Fe extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Mannfactory, as well as 
crease our facilities by the construction of SpectaL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part, of our presses jn case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Sipiicity or Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF Bur_Lp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease in Running; the 
Apyulry To Print A Form As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “MAKING ReEapy,”’ ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConrecTING A ForM witHoUT REMOVING IT FROM THE Bep, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Stationary FIXTURES, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Spectat ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out, 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
—_—__+ao 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 711 inches inside Chase,. . . ... . =. =. . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 8.—Quarto-Medium, 10><15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, Pages i Se 6“ 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ..... . 550.00 “« §=610 00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
(2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. greg 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DELAnNcy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 





























DENNISON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT DIRECTION LABELS, 


No. 86 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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|DENNISON’S 


||81.00 PER 1000 EXTRA 





PRICE LIST 


OF 


PATENT 


‘DIRECTION LABEL. 


PRINTING, 


With Strings 50 cents extra. 


:0: 


$2.50 per 1000. | 























PRICE LIST 


DENNISON’S 


PATENT 
DIRECTION 
LABEL. 
PRINTING, 


$1.00 per 1000 Extra. 
With STRINGS 50 cents extra. 


2.25 per 1000. 5 








$2.50 per 1000. 




















$2.75 per 1000. 











; $3.00 per 1000. ho 


$3.50 per 1000. 














$3.75 per 1000. 





$3.00 per 1000. 














$4.00 per 1000. 
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$4.75 per 1000. 





$3.50 per 1000. 








$3.75 per 1000. 














$5.50 per 1000. 


$4.25 per 1000. 





$5.00 per 1000. 
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A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER,and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 20, 82 anv 84 Sovrm SrxTu STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




































THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. , Comens.....s-..sdenaee 18x26, 25 Ibs 
as iy. 18 and 20 Ibs. 




















EN RE EP various sizes and weights. Check Folio 
i Bi 4 og Paper SIR Ae 4 ale pee “ a - 7 Folio.... -17x22, 12, *4, 16, 18. 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Athograph and Map Paper............ “ “ Crown... 29x19, 20, and 22 Tbs. 
Sized and Super Cal endered Paver. a “ Flat Cap.. 14x17, 12,14, * and 18 Ibs, 
‘ard Paper. . c “ “ eee e- 17 12 bs. 
es os Paper of ail grades. tissue “ a tgs senna vq 
anilla and Hardware Papers......... * « | 
Hardware and Manilla, Pat CAP, LETTER, NOTE, ‘AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 
Fer ed Paes te es phe A, 2, and 44 inch. Folded Cap, plain and rpled, various weights. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weichts. Flat and Folded Quart st, plain and ruled, various we ights. 
Coline Deamem euttable ter Posters. Folded Note, plain an led, agua weights. | 
¥ Pp Rec at ond Commereish lost, pla 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. “acket Note, plain an 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZE8: Engine Sized or 1 yy and 26 Ibs. | 
Imperial. . .23x31, 65 Ibs. “ “ “ 1 17 Ibs. 
Sup. mene iat 20x28, 53 Ibe. Envelope Paper, 20x25, $8, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs. 
SSR Blotting Paper, 19x24, 60, 70, '80, 100, and 120 Ibs, 
Medium. . -seee+ +++ -18X23, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Tissue P; per, white an colored. 
Demy............... ..-16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. Bond Papers, various 8! 
Extra Folio ............ 19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. Press Boards, 26x40, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 





